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WASHINGTON, JULY 2, 1849. 


THE REV. DR. DIXON AND AMERICA. 


Many of our readers will recollect that the 
Rev. Dr. Dixon attended the last General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as a 
delegate from the English Methodists. Since his 
return to England, he has written a book, enti- 
tled “Methodism in America,” which, judging 
from a review of it in the British Banner, we pre- 
sume is very candid in its statements and liberal 
in its spirit. The following extracts, quoted in 
the Banner, will be read with interest. The 
portions enclosed in brackets are the remarks of 





the reviewer. 
AMERICA AND HER DETRACTORS, 


“The irritation produced in America by the 
liberties which have been taken with their inno- 
cent and unimportant peculiarities, is not the 
worst effect of the ephemeral productions of the 
English gossips who have chosen to make them- 
selves merry at the expense of good manners. De- 
ception on the public mind of this country, to a 
fearful and mischievous extent, has been another 
of the consequences. Gathering their opinions of 
American character from the representations of 
persons only intent on making a book, and ren- 
dering it spicy, is it any matter of surprise that 
in this nation most false and injurious notions are 
entertained? The evident intention merely to 
provide mental food for our circulating libraries— 
to get up the tinsel sentimentality necessary to 
pamper the appetite for amusement and pleas- 
ure—the sardonic purpose to gratify the malevo- 
lence which takes delight in scandal—to train and 
excite the worse than human infirmity which rev- 
els on the foibles and weak points of our fellow- 
men, (supposing them to exist,) merely for the 
sake of rendering them ridiculous. In fine, the 
disposition to meet the morbid prejudices of their 
readers, instead of being intent on truth, and do- 
ing justice to the character of the people they pro- 
fess to exhibit, utterly disqualify these authors 
for their task, and render their productions de- 
void of credit. y 

“It is humiliating thus to write, but much more 
so to know thas gross deception has been practiced 
in getting up even these productions. While the 
stranger has been admitted to the frank confi- 
dence of respectable and honorable men, he has 
sometimes employed this privilege in making them 
the subject of a mental picture, drawn in the 
mind, and anon to be transferred to his journal— 
turning into ridicule all the real or imaginary 
singularities of their manners, and making them 
the butt of his wit. Their actual character is not 
delineated. They may be good men, pure patri- 
ots, worthy citizens, successful merchants ; pos- 
sessed of strong and well-cultivated faculties, of 
good principles, of courteous manners, and gen- 
erous dispositions ; and yet all this isthrown into 
the back-ground, or never appears at all. At the 
same time, every trifling and unimportant devia- 
tion from the beau ideal of dandyism is magnified 
into prominency, and, by the ingenious combina- 
tions of the artist, adistorted picture is drawn, as 
untrue to life as if the noble frame of the Ameri- 
can citizen had been screwed into the shape of the 
exquisite who has, in his kindness, been taking 
his likeness. Inthe same spirit, the privacies of 
domestic life, generous hospitality, and well- 
meant and courteous attentions, have all been dis- 
tressingly outraged. Not even the ladies have 
escaped. Whilst they have been doing their ut- 
most to make their home agreeable, provide the 
luxuries of the table, and administer to the pleas- 
ure of their guest, he has had the meanness to se- 
lect them as the victims of his satire; and whilst 
indulging in plaudits, compliments, and smiles, he 
at the same time has been treasuring up matter 
for a mean and cowardly exhibition of whatever 
his skill could afterwards turn to the account of 
his craft, in rendering ridiculous the women of 
America. 

“This sort of conduct on the part of our coun- 
trymen—not to say countrywomen—has had the 
effect of keeping up irritation amongst the Amer- 
icans, and of producing false notions in this coun- 
try. Nothing can be more unfair to a people 
than to make their peculiarities the ground-work 
of any kind of description, physical, social, or re- 
ligious. The staple of their qualities must be 
fixed upon, not the exceptions; otherwise, the 
details will be untrue, and the picture distorted. 

“ On reading the productions to which reference 
is made, one cannot help asking, is there anything 
else in these people? If so, what is it? That 
there must be something in them besides the tri- 
fles dwelt upon by these authors—even supposing 
them to be real—must be apparent to every one 
who allows himself to reflect but for a moment. 
The effervescences of society are not society it- 
self; the holyday foibles of men cannot be taken 
as illustrative of their every-day habits ; the loose 
and slip-slop gait of a nation, when the day’s work 
is over, cannot be considered as descriptive of 
their state when braced to the labors of life; the 
free and familiar conversation of a people in their 
moments of relaxation, cannot be considered as 
the expression of those truths and principles by 
which they are guided in their serious mements ; 
and it could only lead to deception to suppose for 
a moment that the surface of a great community, 
made up, as it must be, of innumerable irregulari- 
ties and follies, can justly indicate the forces 
which are constantly at work below. The aggre- 
gate—the totality of moral elements— must be 
grappled, or otherwise any description of the 
character and conditions of a nation must be per- 
fectly fallacious. Judged by this rule, and exam- 
ined as a whole, it is the author’s opinion that the 
American people would suffer nothing from a 
comparison with any other.” 

[The following is our traveller’s account of a 
visit to the celebrated printing and publishing 
establishment of Mr, Harper, in which Dr. Dixon 
shows no small sympathy with the spirit of equal- 
ity which obtains in America, and the respect 
which man there ig taught to feel for man. | 


GLIMPSE INTO A PUBLIC WORK. 
_ “Mr. Harper’s printing and publishing estab- 
lishment is as remarkable as anything in the way 
of business can well be imagined. Everything is 
done on the same premises. A great number of 
presses are at work; and one, called ‘ Adams 
press,’ from the name of the inventor, is remarka- 
le. It was partly self-acting; an instrument of 
the nature of pincers, or rather a hand, taking 
hold of the paper as a roller revolved, and placing 
1 80 as to receive the designed impression, which 
on coming from under the cylinder, was receiv 
bya child, and placed in order. I understood that 
this machine could print, if necessary, letter-press 
to an indefinite length, if the paper would admit 
of it, of miles in extent. I saw the workmen form- 
ve stereotype plate models—a curious process. 
a ast piles of these, having done their duty in 
re = past, were lying in store for further orders. 
: these extensive premises, a great number of 
— were employed in stitching, and matters 
of that nature. These females were under the 
inspection of a Roman Catholic forewoman, of 
great intelligence and energy. She was from 
England, had lived in London, and, though a Ro- 
ee a strayed into City-road chapel, and, 
~ eo “ye me preach at that place, at once 
pn me, and seemed well pleased to see 
work-room o. home. We had, on entering the 
cut iad these females, an example of Ameri- 
ven.tineal ‘com manners. How did Mr. Har- 
of these people, ng adh i and master 
vociferate his orders in di ial s he rudely 
language, after the English cae imperative 
entering their apartment, he took « No. On 
them the compliments of the mc. my hat, paid 
after their health, and addremer in inquired 
term ‘ young ladies’ Was this + Base 
in the least. [t had all the appearan <i ee 
and certainly, in their bearing, dress tue soit 
of all sluttishness, these females deserved absence 
,- treatment. This will be sneered at by many 
= 4 countrymen, as a specimen of Yankeeism, 
+ , be it so; but let us ask, which is the man 
° breeding—the gentleman ?—the boisterous, im. 
fe ous, swearing John Bull, giving his orders to 
An sasnnle ce if they were his slaves? or this 
: eons, thus addressing the people who sup- 
Ply the hands, the sinews, the labor, (although 


he may furnish the genius,) which are creating 
his fortune? Besides the extensive business 
transacted at this establishment, these gentlemen 
have branch-establishments in various parts of the 
country, on a large scale.” 

[Now, we are free to confess to a large sym- 
pathy with this style of things. It is quite to our 
taste, and inexpressibly congenial to our feelings, 
putting us in mind of the beautiful picture of 
primitive times, of which the Divine Record says: 
“And behold Boaz came from Bethlehem, and 
said unto the reapers, The Lord be with you! 
And they answered him, The Lord bless thee!” 
We commend this text to the haughty, the surly, 
the cruel taskmasters of modern times, who treat 
their servants—many of whom, for talent, for 
knowledge, for spirit, and for character, would 
infinitely gain by the comparison with them- 
selves—as if they were beings of an inferior 
species. 

Dr. Dixon cities a description of Washington, 
the Metropolis of the States, the best within the 
limits, we have yet met with.] 

DESCRIPTION OF WASHINGTON. 

* The city is laid out on a plan of great magni- 
tude, and will, if the design of the founders be 
carried out, and their anticipations realized, be a 
magnificent memorial of the great man from whom 
it is named, and a city, the gigantic proportions 
of which shall harmonize with the power and ex- 
tent of the mighty Republic of which it is the 
capital. The ground on which the city is built 
has an elevation, for the most part, of about forty 
feet above the level of the river. The streets 
cross each other at right angles, those running 
north and south being intersected by others run- 
ning east and west. The different parts of the 
city are connected by broad avenues. When the 
intersection of these avenues With each other and 
with the streets*would form many acute angles, 
rectangular or circular spaces are left. The 
avenues and principal streets radiate from im- 
portant public points, and are from one hundred 
and thirty to one hundred and sixty feet wide. 
The former are named after the States of the 
Union ; the latter, beginning at the Capitol, are 
ranged in the order of the letters of the alphabet ; 
as A North and A South, B North and B South, 
&e.; and east and west, they are designated by 
numbers, as First East, First West &c. Penn- 
sylvania avenue, from the Capitol to the Presi- 
dent’s House, is the most compactly built, and 
much the handsomest thoroughfare in the city. 
Of the avenues, five radiate from the Capitol, and 
five others from the mansion of the President ; 
thus affording these prominent places the readiest 
communication with all parts of the city. 

“ Of the public buildings of Washington, the 

Capitol, situated near the centre ot the city-plot, 
on Capitol Hill, is the most splendid. This edifice, 
in its ample proportions—in the style and execu- 
tion of its architecture—and in its embellishments, 
both exterior and interior, is believed not to be 
inferior to any senate-house in the world. Ele- 
vated seventy-two feet above tide-water, it affords 
a commanding view of the city and the surround- 
ing country. From its immense size and its ele- 
vated position, it is the first object that fixes our 
attention on approaching thecity. The building, 
which is of free-stone, occupies an area of more 
than an acre and ahalf. Including the wings, 
the front is three hundred and fifty-two feet in 
length, and the depth of the wings is one hun- 
dred and twenty-one feet. The projection on the 
east or main front, including the steps, is eighty- 
five feet wide; and that on the west, with the 
steps, is eighty-three feet. ‘The projection on the 
east front is ornamented with a splendid portico 
of twenty-two lofty Corinthian columns; and a 
portico of ten columns in the same style adorns 
the west projection. In grandeur of design, and 
beauty of execution, the portico in the eastern 
front has no superior. To the top of the dome, 
the height of the building is one hundred and 
twenty feet; the rotunda, in the middle of the 
building, under the dome, is ninety-five feet in 
diameter, and the samein height. From the cu- 
pola which crowns this apartment, there is a fine 
view of the city and surrounding country. The 
walls of the rotunda are adorned with magnifi- 
cent paintings by Trumbull, the figures being as 
large as life. These fine national pictures repre- 
sent interesting incidents in American history— 
the presentation to Congress of the Declaration 
of Independence; the surrender of Burgoyne; 
surrender of Cornwallis; and Washington re- 
signing hig Commission. Congress has recently 
further enriched the rotunda by the addition of 
two fine paintings—the Baptism of Pocahontas, 
by Chapman, and the Embarkation of the Pil- 
grims, by Weir. This room is also adorned with 
sculptures, in alto relievo, representing the rescue 
of Smith by the interposition of Pocahontas; 
the landing of the Pilgrims; Daniel Boone’s 
conflict with the Indians; and Penn treating with 
the Indians at Coaquenac. To other attractions 
of the rotunda has lately been added, Greenough’s 
splendid statue of Washington, a colossal figure, 
in a sitting posture, twice as large as life. The 
library-room of the west of the rotunda is ninety- 
two feet by thirty-four, and thirty-six feet high 
and contains upwards of twenty-eight thousan 
volumes. There is here, also, a valuable collec- 
tion of historical medals, designed by Denon, the 
Egyptian traveller; and paintings, statuary, 
medallions, &c., are distributed about the room. 
The Senate-Chamber, in the northern wing, is 
seventy-eight feet long, and forty-five high, and 
of a semicircular form. The Vice-President’s 
chair has a canopy of rich crimson drapery, held 
by the talons of an eagle. In front of the Vice- 
President’s chair is a light bronze gallery, chiefly 
appropriated to ladies. Above and behind the 
chair is a gallery, supported by fine Ionic col- 
umns of variegated marble, from the Potomac. 
The walls richly ornamented with stucco, the 
magnificent chandelier, the gorgeous lamps and 
furniture, &c., give the room an imposing appear- 
ance. Adjoining the Senate Chamber is the office 
of the Secretary of the Senate. Under this 
room is the apartment in which the Supreme 
Court holds its sittings. It is nearly as large as 
the Senate Chamber, but is much less elegant. 
The hall of the House of Representatives, in the 
south wing, is semicircular, like the Senate 
Chamber, but larger, being ninety-six feet long, 
and sixty feet high. The dome of the hall is sup- 
ported by twenty-four beautiful columns of the 
Potomac marble, with capitals of Italian marble, 
of the Corinthian order. The seats are go ar- 
ranged that the members face the Speaker, whose 
chair is considerably elevated above the floor, and 
approached by avenues that radiate ffom the 
chair as acentre. A gallery for men surrounds 
the circular wall opposite the Speaker; and that 
appropriated to ladies is in the chord of the arc 
at the back of the Speaker’s chair. The room is 
ornamented, like the Senate Chamber, with fine 
statuary and paintings, and its whole appearance 
is imposing and elegant.” 

[Dr Dixon has given us a most fascinating ac- 
count of the interview he was honored to hold 
with the President of the United States, which 
reminds one of the simple, glorious days of Roman 
republicanism. ] 

INVERVIEW WITH THE PRESIDENT. 


“From thus examining the Capitol, conversing 
with the Senators, and listening to the Members 
of the House of Representatives, we hastened to 
the President’s house, to see if we could gain ac- 
cess, and be favored with an interview with the 
first magistrate of the Republic. 

“ On our arrival we met with a black man, the 
only servant of the President we saw; and, on 
asking whether it would be possible to obtain an 
interview, he said he saw no difficulty in the case, 
but would inquire. He went, with Mr. Slicer’s 
compliments, and soon returned with a message 
that the President would be very happy to see us. 
We were ushered, not into a drawing-room, or 
state-apartment, but into a business office, with 
desks, tables, pens, and ink, bundles of state pa- 
pers, and books on business. And there stood to 
receive us, to shake us by the hand, to bid us wel- 
come, the chief of the greatest is Apo. if not 
the greatest State, in the world. He accosted ys 
very kindly, and bade us be seated, at the same 
time resuming his own chair. 

“ My embarrassment left me in a moment. I 
had felt some little trepidation at the idea of be- 
ing brought into contact with a man so high in 
station. His demeanor, however, soon dissipated 
this feeling. There was no state etiquette ob- 
served, no ceremonies but such as common cour- 
tesy demanded, and might be performed by the 
plainest person; no court dress, no cocked hat, 
no sword and sash, no bowing the knee, no kiss- 
ing, the hands, en moreover, no Level of od 

m, or officer of the co necessary to gain 
introduction—a black nag obtain his master’s 
assent and to show us the way, seemed all that 
was expected. With our European notions, this 
pee really look like an introduction to the 





of a ty nation. Truly this American 
republicanism each either be considered as a great 


retrogression into the ages of social simplicity, 
when shepherds and farmers left their flocks and 
ploughs to command armies and govern States, and 
then returned to their avocations ; or else it must 
be considered as a vast stretch into the future— 
the anticipation of something to come, the model 
of a perfectly new order of things. It is most as- 
suredly not identical with what has been, and 
continues to be, in the Old World. Is this sim- 
plicity agreeable to nature, to common sense, to 
the truth of things? I confess, these questions 
puzzled me at the time, and continue still to puz- 
zle me. There is a fascination, a charm, about 
royalty, greatness, courts, presentations, and all 
the embroidery connected with these things, 
which make it difficult for one to think that there 
is no reality in them, that they can be done with- 
out. So much of power, of influence, of govern- 
ment, have stood connected with the old names 
and insignia of thrones and courts, that many of 
us cannot dispossess our minds of the idea that 
there is great use, though we may not know how, 
in these external accompaniments of States. 

“Here, then, we were, four Methodist preach- 
ers, and one merchant, snugly ensconced in a 
Government office, a sort of counting-house, with 
President Polk, one of the greatest men, by posi- 
tion, in the world. Who could forget some of the 
documents which had issued from this centre of 
power—this heart of American diplomacy? De- 
crees had been framed here which had thrilled 
through the body politic in every part of the 
world, producing mighty palpitations of heart, 
and convulsive throes! Who could forget some 
of President Polk’s own ‘messages,’ directed from 
this very desk, and carried, probably, by the 
black boy to their destinations? The policy and 
messages of this very President have produced 
strange emotions. They once filled Great Britain, 
if not with consternation, yet, at any rate, with 
indignation ; they put the Parliament of England 
into a ferment, and called forth the impassioned el- 
oquence of men of all parties; they made it expe- 
dient to employ the diplomatic skill of Lord Ash- 
burton, esteemed, at the time, one of the most 
sagacious peers of the realm; they led to treaties 
but little relished, and much condemned by some 
of the best sons of the British Empire ; and they 
resulted in the political exaltation, strength, and 
aggrandizement of America. Some of these mes- 
sages, moreover, moved the military forces of the 
Republic, by land and sea, to the invasion of 
Mexico; to the victories of Taylor and Scott; to 
the spoiling of a feeble people ; and led to the an- 
nexation to the States of a territory but little, if 
at all, inferior to the whole of Europe. These are 
some of the effects produced by the decrees sent 
forth from this place, with the signature of this 
plain little man. Things are not, then, to be es- 
timated by the appearance. The room is common, 
but it is the centre of mighty forces; the Presi- 
dent appears destitute of the forms of majesty, 
but possesses its reality; the missiles lying about 
are not artillery, swords and helmets, but they 
move—they shake the world.” 

[After a very interesting and prolonged conver- 
sation, the same little black boy who introduced 
them, came, and cut short the interview, by ap- 
prizing his Imperial Masier, that dinner was 
ready. The strangers bowed, shook hands, and 
parted, filled with admiration of the Great Man, 
to whose presence they had been so readily ad- 


mitted.] 





For the National Era. 
SKETCHES 


MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


NEW SERIES, 


Notices of Corn-Law Repealers—Mr. Cobden—Mr. 
Bright—Colonel Thompson—Mr. Villiers—Dr. 
Bowring— William J. Fox—Ebenezer Elliott— 
Mr. Paulton—George Wilson—The Last Meeting 
of the League. 

The seasonable organization, steady progress, 
and signal triumph, of The National Anti-Corn- 
Law League, are attyibutable in a very large de- 
gree to the sagacity, ability, and courage, of Ricu- 
arp Cozspen. The early career of one who so 
suddenly acquired a European reputation, is not 
so familiar as to render uninteresting a few inci- 
dents of that part of his life. 

The leader of the Commercial Revolution of 
England is the son of a poor yeoman of Sussex. 
Commencing active life as a clerk in a London 
counting house, he afterwards removed to Man- 
chester, where he became the travelling agent of 
a house largely engaged in the cottontrade. His 
intelligence, industry, and sound judgment, won 
him the confidence of his employers, and the re- 
spect of all with whom he had intercourse. His 
rise was rapid, and we soon find him associated 
with an elder brother in a manufacturing enter- 
prise of hisown. He was highly successful. He 
studied public taste then as shrewdly as he after- 
wards studied public opinion. An anecdote will 
illustrate this. In 1837, a gentleman visited Mr. 
Cobden’s warehouse in Manchester, where he was 
shown some printed muslins of a peculiarly beau- 
tiful pattern, which Mr. C. was just sending into 
the market. A few days afterwards, this gentle- 
man was walking in the vicinity of Goodwood, 
and met some ladies of the family of the Duke of 
Richmond wearing these identical prints; and 
shortly after, while strolling through Windsor 
Park, he saw the young Queen going down the 
slopes sporting a new dress of the same pattern. 
Of course, this set all the ladies of the Kingdom 
in a rage after “ Cobden’s prints,” which immedi- 
ately became as celebrated in the market as did 
Cobden’s speeches a few years afterwards. 

But Cobden was never a mere calico printer. 
In his manufacturing days, his capacious mind 
embraced large views of finance and trade. In 
1835, he published, under the signature of “A 
Manchester Manufacturer,” an able pamphlet on 
“ England, Ireland, and America,” and, soon after, 
another on “ Russia,” in which he advocated a 
repeal of the corn laws, free trade, peace, and 
non-intervention in the politics of other nations ; 
strongly urging that England’s true policy was to 
abolish the agricultural monopoly, open her ports 
to the world, stick to trade and manufactures, and 
not meddle with foreign controversies, The in- 
formation which these pamphlets displayed was 
rare and valuable; the reasonings cogent; the 
style forcible and frequently brilliant; and the 
sentiments eulogistic of “those free institutions 
which are favorable to the peace, wealth, educa- 
tion, and happiness of mankind.” Asan illustra- 
tion of his thorough mode of sifting a question, 
it may be stated that, before writing his pamphlet 
on Russia, he made a tour to the East expressly 
to gain information on that subject. 

Mr. Cobden had now secured a reputation in 
Manchester and the surrounding district, and be- 
came a leading man in all public movements, es- 
pecially such as related to businessand trade. In 
1837, he was invited to contest Stockport for a 
seat in Parliament. He failed of an election by 
fifty-five votes. In 1840, he was requested to 
stand for Manchester; but he declined, because 
he was expected to support, in all things, the 
Whig Administration ; and, being far in advance 
of it on the subject of Free Trade, he was not 
the man to put on a chain to win a seat on the 
Treasury benches of the House of Commons. He 
was returned for Stockport at the general election 
the next year, and his biography has since become 
a part of English history. Of his services in and 
out of Parliament, in the cause of Free Trade, | 
have already spoken at some length. 

On the second of July, 1846, the act repealing 
the Corn Laws having received the royal assent, 
the League held its final meeting at Manchester. 
All the elite of that victorious body had assembled 
from three kingdoms. George Wilson, who had 
presided as chairman of the council during the 
entire struggle, called to order. Haying given a 
rapid sketch of the rise, progress, and triumph 
of the Association, he requested Mr. Cobden to 
address the assembly. As he rose, the multitude 
sprang to its feet as one man, and greeted him 
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with cheer on cheer, cheerpn cheer, cheer on 
cheer. There stood the brav leader, the modest 
man, the victor in a field mow glorious than ever 
Wellington won, unable to ulter a word for sev- 
eral minutes, for the rapturojs shouts of his com- 
panions in arms. His speech was characteristic. 
He bestowed warm eulogies }pon his co-workers 
in the League, g&nerously complimented Sir Rob- 
ert Peel and Lord John Rusgll for their services 
in the crisis of the conflict, asd, delicately allud- 
ing to ais own labors, insisted, in spite of the 
thundering “ noes” which greted the statement, 
that far too large a share of credit had been be- 
stowed on him He closed hy moving that the 
operations of the League be suspended, and the 
Executive Council requested to wind up its af- 
fairs with as little delay as possible. The next 
day, a modest letter appeared \n the public prints, 
addressed by him to the eB of Stockport, 
heartily thanking them for the confidence and 
kindness with which they had honored him, and 
announcing that the state of his health induced 
him to seek a temporary withdrawal from public 
life. Then followed the European tour ; the feast- 
ings and toastings at Genoa, Paris, and other 
Continental cities; the munificent National Tes- 
timonial of nearly £100,000; the reélection to 
Parliament ; the plas for financial reform; the 
motion and speech on that subject during the 
present session ; the defeat ; the girding up of the 
armor for another struggle. 

Those who associate in their fancy great phys- 
ical endowments with great political achieve- 
ments, would be disappointed in the person of 
Mr. Cobden. His name is announced. Forward 
steps a pale, slender man, with grave features 
stamped with few of the lineaments usually cou- 
pled with greatness and energy, and with rather 
a weak voice, and a gesticulation no wise striking) 
begins to unfold his subject. But, lucid arrange- 
ment; well selected words; arguments that pen- 
etrate to the marrow ; facts new and old, clearly 
presented and felicitously applied ; illustrations 
that shed light without bewildering: an occa- 
sional apothegmatic expression, embodying the 
whole subject in a phrase that enslaves the mem- 
ory ; earnestness and sincerity which first enlist 
sympathy and soon beget conviction—these are the 
elements of his power as a public speaker. The 
League furnished half a score of more brilliant 
orators than he ; it produced not another such ad- 
vocate. But, effective as were his forensic abili- 
ties, these did not place him at the head of the Anti- 
Corn-Law movement, He was as wise in council 
as he was resolute in action; and his well-bal- 
anced mind, his sturdy common sense, made him 
proof against the importunities of short-sighted 
coadjutors, and the snares of long-headed antago- 
nists. A radical without rashness, a leader with- 
out arrogance, he carried straight forward to vic- 
tory a constantly increasing host, never commit- 
ting a blunder, nor sustaining an unnecessary re- 
verse during a long conflict of peculiar excite- 
ment and temptation. 

Next to Mr. Cobden, in popular estimation, 
among the League champions, stood the enthusi- 
astic, eloquent Quaker, Joun Bricut. He en- 
tered Parliament in 1843, and, like Cobden, was 
from the manufacturing class. For some years, 
he had been distinguished among the anti-rate- 
paying Dissenters of Central and Northern Eng- 
land, for his vigorous support of religious free- 
dom. He has resisted the extortions of some per- 
secuting dignitaries of the Establishment, and 
subjected them, on two or three occasions, to most 
mortifying defeats. He brought into Parliament 
a high reputation as an advocate of the League be- 
fore popular assemblies, and an intimate know- 
ledge of the subject of protection and free trade. 
His ready, bold, inspiring style of oratory, par- 
took more of the fervor of the platform than the 
calmness of the forum. But shrewdness and tact 
soon enabled him to catch the key-note of the 
House, where he displayed skill and courage as 
first lieutenant of the League, and won as much 
popularity from the aristocratic sections as so rad- 
ical a democrat could reasonably expect. 

Colonel Perronet Tuompson, a liberal of the 
old school, was an efficient member of the League. 
The incidents of his life-would furnish materials 
for a dozen modern novels. He had served and 
commanded, both in the navy and army, in two 
hemispheres, going through storm and flame in 
contests with Frenchmen in the peninsula, South 
Americans at Buenos Ayres, slave traders on the 
coast of Africa, Arabs around the Persian Gulf, 
and Hindoos among the sources of the Ganges. 
In the midst of moving accidents by flood and 
field, he mastered the French, Spanish, and Ara- 
bic languages, wrote pamphlets on Law and 
Morals, read the works of Jeremy Bentham, and 
negotiated commercial treaties, one of which is 
remarkable for being the first public act that de- 
clared the slave trade Piracy. Retiring on half 
pay in 1824, he turned his attention exclusively 
to politics and literature. He gave full scope to 
his demgcratlc tendencies, and became a leader 
among the radicals. For ten years he wrote many 
of the ablest papers on current public questions 
that appeared in the Westminster Review, of 
which journal he was for some time the joint edi- 
tor and proprietor with Dr. Bowring. His style 
is remarkable for its originality and vigor, com- 
bining the pith of Lacon, the philosophy of 
Locke, the raciness of Frankiia, and the liberal- 
ity of Jefferson. His speeches, in and out of Par- 
liament, are distinguished for the same senten- 
tious and suggestive qualities that mark his writ- 
ings. I am tempted to quote, though I spoil it by 
mutilation, his definition of a Radical. ‘“ What,” 
asks the Colonel, “is a Radical? One that has 
got the root of the matter in him. One that knows 
his ills, and goes to work the right way to remove 
them. Every man is a Radical] that shuts his 
mouth to keep out flies. Does any man go to a 
doctor, and ask for a cure that is not radical? 
All men have been radicals who ever didany good 
since the world began. Adam was a radical when 
he cleared the first place from rubbish, for Eve to 
spin in. Noah was a radical, when, hearing the 
world was to be drowned, he went about such a 
common-sense proceeding as making himself a 
ship toswim in. An antediluvian Whig would 
have laid half a dozen sticks together for an ark, 
and called it a virtual representation.” Colonel T. 
had high claims—a preémption title—to the posi- 
tion he occupied in the Corn-Law struggle; for, 
twelve years before that controversy begun, he 
wrote “The Catechism of the Corn Laws,” whieh 
contained the substance cf all that was subse- 
quently elaborated hy Cobden and his coadjutors. 

Mr. Viturers was the Free Trade leader in 
Parliament till Cobden appeared ; and, indeed, on 
account of his early services, he was called by 
courtesy the leader until the victory was won. 
His annual motion for repeal was a thermometer 
to measure the rise of public opinion ; and his 
annual speech, laden with facts and argumen 
converted thousands beyond the walls, if it fail 
to win majorities within. The multifarious learn- 
ing and diligent pen of Dr. Bowrine were often 
in requisition. A disciple of Bentham, an early 
advocate of Free Trade, acquainted with the com- 
mercial systems of foreign countries beyond most 
men, with a mind ripened by study and enlarged 
by extensive travel, he rendered important aid 
throughout the controversy. Witi1am J. Fox, 
@ Unitarian minister in London, a refined gentle- 
man, a classic scholar, an original thinker, an en- 
lightened philanthropist, added eclat to the Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden Meetings. He now 
represents Finsbury in Parliament. 

n this hasty summary, I must not omit the iron- 
poet of Sheffield. Like the Ayrshire ploughman, 
he sprung from the working class. Like him, his 
songs are the lays of labor. But, unlike him, his 
muse did not draw her inspiration from the 
breath of the open fields, perfumed with daisies 
and adorned with hawthorn, but from the hot 
atmosphere of furnaces, ringing with the clang of 
anvils and the hoarse grating of machinery. 
Burns was the bard of yeomen. Etxiorr is the 
bard of artisans. Both have touched the deepest 
chords of human feeling, and waked echoes that 
shall vibrate till human hearts cease to pulsate. 
Wandering a few years ego in the suburbs of 
Sheffield, my eye fell upon a building, blackened 
with the blackest smoke of that most sombre town, 
whose front showed a sign running, I think, thus: 
“ Elliott & Co’s Iron and Steel Warehouse” 1 in- 
quired of a young man, dressed in a frock, be- 
smeared with iron rust and coal dust, for the head 
of the establishment. “My father,” said he, “is 


just gone. You will find him at his house yon- 


der” I repaired thither. The “Corn Law 
Rhymer ” stood on the threshold, in his stockin 





feet, holding a of coarse shoes in his hand. 
His frank “Welk in.” assured mel wag welosne 














I had just left the residence of Montgomery. The 
transition could hardly be greater than from 
James Montgomery to Ebenczer Elliott. The 
former was polished in his manners, exquisitely 
neat in his personal ap nce, and his bland 
conversation never rose above a calm level except 
once, when he spoke with an indignation that 
years had not abated of his double imprisonment 
in York Castle, for the utterance, first in verse 
and then in prose, of liberal and humane senti- 
ments, which offended the Government. And now 
I was confronted with a burly iron-monger, rapid 
in speech, glowing with enthusiasm, putting and 
answering a dozen questions at a breath, eulogiz- 
ing American republicanism and denouncing Brit- 
ish aristocracy, throwing sarcasms at the Duke of 
Wellington, and anointing General Jackson with 
the oil of flattery, pouring out a flood of racy talk 
about Church Establishments, Biddle and the 
Bank, poetry, politics, the price of iron and the 
price of corn, while ever and anon he thrust his 
damp feet into the embers, and hung his wet shoes 
on the grate to dry. A much shorter interview 
than { enjoyed would be sufficient to prove, even if 
their works were forgotten, that of the two Shef- 
field poets, Elliott’s grasp of intellect was much the 
stronger, his genius far the more buoyant and 
elastic. Yet has the milder bard done and suffer- 
ed much for civil and religious liberty. But the 
stronger! Not corn law repealers only, but all 
Britons who moisten their scanty bread with the 
sweat of the brow, are largely indebtea to nis in- 
spiring lays for the mighty bound which the la- 
boring mind of England has taken in our day. 
Some of his poems are among the rarest and pur- 
est gems that shine on the sacred mount. Others 
are as rugged, aye, and as strong, as the iron bars 
in his own warehouse. They break out in denun- 
ciations of privileged tyrants and titled extor- 
tioners, that sound like the echoes of a Hebrew 
prophet. The genius that animates and the hu- 
manity that warms every line, carry them where 
more fastidious and frigid productions would 
never find their way. Elliott has been called 
harsh and vindictive. He may be pardoned for 
hating institutions which reduce every fourth 
man to beggary, while a great heart beats in his 
bosom. Against meanness and oppression, his 
muse has rung out battle songs, charged with in- 
dignation, defiance, sarcasm, and contempt; but, 
into the ears of the lowly and wan sons of toil, it 
has breathed the sweetest murmurs of sympathy, 
consolation, and hope. The key which unlocks 
a harmony he has furnished in these sharp 
ines : 

“ For thee, my country, thee, do I perform, 

Sternly, the duty of a man born free, 

Heedless, though ass. and wolf, and venom’d worm, 

Shake ears and fangs, with brandished bray, at me.” 

It is impossible to even name a tithe of the men 
of might and genius whose public services gave 
energy to this conflict and splendor to this victory. 
Behind these stood a host whose less conspicuous 
but not less efficient labors. gave aim to that con- 
flict and certainty to that victory. Only two will 
be mentioned—Mr. Pavutton, the able editor of 
“ The League” newspaper, who was one of the 
earliest actors in the enterprise, and weekly sent 
forth from his closet, arguments which, when re- 
iterated by eloquent tongues on the rostrum, made 
the land echo the cry of “Cheap Bread;” and 
Mr. Greorce Witson, who officiated as Chairman 
of the League from its creation to its extinction. 
Some estimate may be formed of the extent of his 
services by a fact stated by Mr. Cobden in his 
speech at the dissolution. It appeared from the 
official records of the League, that, during the 
seven years of its existence, Mr. Wilson had at- 
tended its meetings one thousand three hundred 
and sixty-one times, and had never received one 
penny for his labor. Such devotion bankrupts all 
eulogy. H. B. 8S. 
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FICTION. 

In the Philadelphia Library, which contains 
65,000 volumes, there are five hundred select 
novels and romances. In the Mercantile Library 
there are eight hundred of pure fiction, among 
14,000 volumes of books. One of the circulating 
libraries of the same city has twenty-five hundred 
bound volumes of prose fiction in use, at the rate 
of five dollars a year to subscribers, and six pence 
per volume to customers. The last catalogue of 
the Harpers, of New York, for 1848, shows one 
thousand volumes altogether, of which two hun- 
dred and sixty are prose novels and romances, 
Under the head “New Works issued since our 
last Catalogue”—a period of about six months— 
they give forty-six works—twenty-three of them 
novels. In a cheap bookstore and periodical de- 
pot, on Chesnut street, there are alone two hun- 
dred different novels, in paper covers, recently 
issued, selling at twenty-five cents per volume. 
The monthlies published in the Atlantic cities, 
and distributed by the thousand all over the 
country, are at least half filled with tales. Weekly 
papers of the blanket size by the score, fifty times 
a year publish fiction enough to fill a small vol- 
ume; and the newspapers of every town and vil- 
lage in the Union devote a large amount of their 
gpace to the same kind of reading matter. Even 
the Sunday school libraries have their proportion 
of fictitious narrative, employed as a medium of 
moral and religious instruction. Books of poetry, 
all of them, that have a story in their song, are 
romances, from Milton’s Paradise Lost to the 
latest poem from the prolific pen of Lowell. 

The proportion of works of imagination to the 
whole stock of existing literature cannot easily be 
determined, nor is it important to fix it in figures- 
It would be more important, and still more diffi- 
cult, to ascertain the relative amount of reading 
which they secure, and the influence which they 
exert. In all respects it is clearly a very large 
and avery efficient part of the literature of the age, 
too large to be overlooked or hastily dispatched 
by those who occupy themselves with the inter- 
ests of society and the cause of education. If 
fiction is inherently, essentially evil, it is one of 
the very greatest in existence; for it is almost 
universally and almost constantly at work in the 
formation of character, and in the direction of 
opinion and conduct. But I apprehend that, ab- 
stractly, fiction and falsehood are not synonymous 
in all their qualities, and that a logical definition 
does not identify them, so that the one like the 
other deserves to be regarded as hostile to truth 
in all its bearings and issues. For instance: the 
Fables which embody the practical wisdom of the 
world can have no claim to truth with respect to 
either agents or events; but they do not become 
lies, merely because a tree, a bird, or a beast, is 
sae to personate morality and intelligence, and 
preach to men. The essence of a lie is in the in- 
tention to deceive, and a story confessedly fabu- 
lous is not necessarily wrong or mischievous, for 
it in fact deceives no one. Moreover, the self-re- 
spect of men is not offended, nor is their indigna- 
tion aroused, by tales of acknowledged invention, 
as they never fail to be when criminal falsehood is 
offered for their belief. Rigid conformity to the 
facts of experience is not required by the moral 
law of mind. Nature has given us other faculties, 
besides perception and memory; faculties that, 
unlike these, and not limited to things as they 
are and have been, but which are endowed with 
power, and fully authorized to range over all the 
possibilities of being, and as legitimately employ- 
ed in creating as the former are in observing and 
recording. . 

In our mental constitution is found the most 
ample provision for the play of induction and the 
diversions of fancy. Free thought naturally in- 
carnates itself in forms, and as naturally spreads 
theatres for their display ; taking as much care 
of the imaginary circumstances, as nature does in 

arallel cases of her actual facts. Long before 
Geese invested the dreams of Pagan theology 
with the divinity of song, the instincts of the hu- 
man soul had invented a wider range for its activ- 
ities than fact and historic truth could afford. 
From the infancy of the pes a to the present hour, 
as from the infancy of every individual till his 
latest breath, thought employs its license of in- 
vention, and the almost boundless production of 
the works of fiction at once manifest and supply a 
natural want. ’ 
This region of mental activity is, moreover, 
quite as much the province of the rigidly induc- 
tive powers, to which we give the gravest ere 
as of the imagination, held to be too lawless an 
fantastic for the occupation and service of actual 
life. Novels are, after all, philosophy dramatized, 
philosophy manifested or informally demonstrated. 
Indeed, if there be any difference between these 
creations of the fancy and the exact narrations of 
history with which they are contrasted, the for- 
mer are fuller of scientific truth, and more 
of the est uses, than their graver rival. His- 
Sir Robert Walpole, is true in names 





and ‘dates, and false in everything else, while 


legitimate fiction is only false in names and dates, 
but true in everything else; and this distinction 
of his is scarcely an extravagance. Contempora- 
ries are seldom in the conditions which enable and 
allow them to know and to tell the truth about 
the motives, purposes, and characters of men, and 
the efficient causes of events; and those who come 
long enough after to be well relieved of the blind- 
ing and warping influences of passion and party, 
are much apter to reach the essential truth of 
events by romancing through the laws of mind, 
than by copying and comparing authorities. Even 
what we call memory is so modified by our opin- 
ions, imaginings, and reasonings, that the best-told 
story, intended for honest narrative truth, after 
all, bears a close resemblance, in its most impor- 
tant points, to what we style fiction, in which 
names, places, and dates, are less strictly regarded. 
History, for some of its purposes, is but little the 
more valuable for its accuraey inthese. John Jones 
might stand for Julius Cesar, in many respects, 
with no more injury to the reader of his biography 
than if he had been changed in his cradle by the 
faries, as the fancy in novels changes the names of 
its heroes ; saving the damage that would be done 
to the tenants of the Old World’s grave-yards, by 
placing epitaphs on the wrong repositories of hu- 
man dust. Much is said about history bei:g 
philosophy, teaching by example. Philosophy, in 
fact, has as much trouble as benefit of the apocry- 
phal old record, and is quite as much occupied 
With explaining aud vcvrrevting it as In learning 
from it. For all the useful purposes of knowledge, 
philosophy is more concerned with the present 
and with principles, than with the uncertain ex- 
perience of the past. We do not need the exact 
portraiture of the by gone, asa patern life for the 
future. Time does not stand still; humanity is 
not stereotyped. Antiquity scarcely answered its 
own necessities; and where the most is said for it 
all the useful material in it is now within us and 
around us; besides, our highest wants are not to 
be supplied from the forms which we inherit. 
They never fitted very well, and they are thread- 
bare now. Indeed, the past has left us very little 
of its real life in the written record; it has left us 
almost nothing but what it has infused into our 
own habitudes of being and action. What do we 
know, to any purpose, of the character of Napo- 
leon, that Spurzheim could not guess about as well 
and explain better by inspecting his skull? And 
what, in the history of the Puritans, that Whittier 
cannot delineate now in his closet, more to our 
profit, than all the tale-bearing which the times 
have brought down to us? History—Truth! 
Why, the grossest superstition does not more ear- 
nestly believe, than history testifies, the existence 
of witchcraft, sorcery, oracular responses, and all 
sorts of diablerie. It is not within the capabilities 
of history to ascertain for us anything of value in 
the past, but the residuum of supposed truth, 
which opinion sifts out from it. It is but a rub- 
bish of crude material which philosophy calls 
form, to illustrate her present beliefs, picking and 
rejecting by the light of her own instincts. The 
pretensions of alchemy are yet to be decided by 
the principles of chemistry; geology must ascer- 
tain for us the age and history of the globe; sci- 
ence is the only credible historian of nature and 
of man. It is too bold to say that the novelists of 
the next generation will be quite as reliable 
authorities, as to who is this day the real Presi- 
dent of the United States, as the newspapers 
at Washington City? The record will very 
gravely preserve the roll of the popular vote of 
1848, and the ceremony of inauguration.. So it 
will preserve the army roll of the year before; but 
how and why the battle of Buena Vista was fought 
and won, and what and who now rules the nation, 
are questions to be settled when the world is wise 
enough—a solution to which genius is better ade- 
quate than the sworn witnesses of the transpiring 
facts. 

It is not much to the purposes of an after gene- 
ration, to know of a story that its husk or shell is 
true. If all the ultimate facts which fill the lum- 
ber-house of history were really true, the know- 
ledge of the utmost life of any one of its heroes 
were worth it all, justas the gossip of the market- 
house would be well exchanged for a thorough 
acquaintance with the essential life of any huck- 
ster woman init. The knowledge is fully within 
the scope of philosophic fiction, and Shakspeare 
and Scott are the men to present it more usefully 
than are the chroniclers of all the Kings and 
churls of the earth. 

A man cannot live within the facts of his own 
experience, an hour in the day. Facts are twin- 
born with dates, and perish with the moments 
which gave them birth. Their spirits only sur- 
vive, and these are chained neither to time nor 
place. They are the free companions of the fancy. 
and have the chartered range of all duration, an 
the large limits of all possibility, and the free 
choice of all circumstances for their domain of 
work and play. Imagination and induction real- 
ize the eternity of the spirit. They range over 
the past and the future in a perpetual now—the 
image of the Creator in humanity. They are the 
highest and noblest of our intellectual powers. 
They were commissioned to fill up for us the va- 
cuities of sordid toil—to gather at will the events 
of an age, and the population of a world, into the 
space of an hour, laden with all the wealth of 
their meaning—to bestow the hue and vitality of 
a spiritual poetry upon the meager outlines and 
barren realities of every-day experience—to fill 
up and fertilize the waste places of that experience 
with visions of beauty and forms of truth which 
shall afford us here the development of a higher« 
sphere of being, and provide, at need, all the rich 
fruits of a discipline scarcely the less useful be- 
cause unreal. 

Works of fiction by the master minds of the art 
are happily adapted to supply to the less highly 
endowed reader a world of artificial experience, 
and the best prospective training for future duty 
and achievement. They can expose the contingen- 
cies of the inner and outer life to his reflections, 
with a vividness near enough to reality to command 
the most earnest decisions of his understanding and 
affections, while they are happily relieved of that 
pressing and disturbing urgency of personal in- 
volvement which arouses the selfish passions, and 
perverts the interested judgment. Thus they 
serve to eke out the defects of history and personal 
observation and experience, which are confessedly 
too poor as examples for the development of 
mind and the direction of life. The abstract 
theorems of duty are felt to be insufficient for the 
guidance of conduct. All the advantages, which 
history and experience are expected to supply be- 
sides, are within the capabilities of a veteran im- 
agination—and this to most men, and in most cir- 
cumstances, is their chief resource. 

In the department of ethical didactics it is strik- 
ingly remarkable that the kind of books we are de- 
scribing are exactly addressed to that “‘ sympathet- 
ic emotion of virtue” which our constitution so be- 
neficently provides for the reception of good and 
truth. By a harmless illusion, the reader is con- 
verted into an observer, and all the force of ex- 
auple io added Ly lively representation to the in- 
structions of right. The difference between a 
disquisition on duty and its presentment in fiction 
is quite equal to, for it is the same that exists be- 
tween the mere scientific apprehension of the right 
and proper, and the observation of its practicabili- 
ty and beauty in a living example. It enchants 
while it instructs. It not only secures our assent 
but it constrains our acceptance, and charms us 
into conformity. Besides the admiration we feel 
for a generous deed and a brave action, the main- 
spring of emulation is touched, and we are tempo- 
rarily elevated to the same plane of life—we add 
our strength to the noble effort, mingle our affec- 
tions with the generous devotion, pledge ourselves 
to the great issue, and derive all the strength ofa 
trained resolution and habitual virtue for the like 
worthy enterprises. 

To me, the study of man has always been the 
most attractive field of inquiry. I take more in- 
terest in a mob than in an earthquake; in a Paris- 
ian revolution than in the Cataract of Niagara; 
and in the outburst of a strong passion than in the 
eruption of a volcano. To me, mind is greater 
than matter, and the life greater than its environ- 
ments. I have read all accessible works formally 
devoted to the Philosophy of Mind, and havea 
tolerable acquaintance with them, and my secret 
persuasion is, that the so-called science of meta- 
faseien is simply the disgrace of human reasoning. 

cannot bow my understanding into any respect 
for its drivelling folly, nor check the earnest in- 


hietente 


Aristotle, which the French school made haste to 

avail itself of, for the formation of all its unspir- 

itual stupidities. The Scottish philosophers, be- 

ginning with Reid, countermarched a little way 

on the return to common sense, but Brown finally 

pitched the science into the clouds again, and 

Chalmers even admires him for the fact that he is 

nearly incomprehensible. When I found (or be- 

lieved I found) that these conjurors had succeeded 
in nothing but discrediting universal experience, 

reducing faith to a phantasm, sense to delusion, 
and turning the good old solid universe out of 
doors, I felt free to look elsewhere for something 
to live on. The theories of mind taught nothing 

upon which a system of education could be built; 

they never even attempted a science of human 
character that could help a man to understand 
his next neighbor, and they left political govern- 
ment in full possession of all its villaxous false- 
hoods. In religion, the matter was worse, by all 
the difference of its importance. Pagen Greece 
and Rome never doubted the immortality of the 
soul; they built altars to the spirits of their dead, 
and our native Indians buried theirs in the sitting 
posture, with their arms and provisions at hand, 
ready to start at the first call for the happy hunt- 
ing grounds; but our philosophy had so drivelled 
over the whole nature of the mind, that we had 
not even a good grip of its instincts left us for use 
or reliance. So [ wiped the cobwebs from my 
brain, and the taint from my bosom, and turned to 
those who, without pretending to science, gave 
themselves up to the art of delineating and exhib- 
iting humanity as it is and may be—to the chil- 
dren and the priests of nature. 1 found them in 
the poets and novelists, or I never found them. 
To them I am indebted for all I value in history, 
and all that I am able to appropriate of philosophy. 
I may be a little impatient of the prosers who 
drawl out their commonplaces about history and 
philosophy, but it is because I am interested in 
earnest, and grateful for what I enjoy. 

To avoid a misapprehension that justly would 
impeech both my undegstanding and honesty, I 
remark that I have not made an exception of 
Spurzheim, when speaking of the metaphysicians. 
He is not to be named, or classed, or thought of, 
among them. He investigated his subject by 
legitimate methods, examined only what he could 
understand, and taught just what he could demon- 
strate to every mind capable of reasoning and ob- 
serving, and so established the true theory of 
mind on principles which some future Shakspeare 
will yet perfect. He left his science as true as 
Sir Humphrey Davy left chemistry—capable of 
change for improvement and correction, but im- 
perishably established. 

This article is long enough, and I reserve the 
other side of the subject for my next communica- 
tion. I am very well satisfied of the truth of what 
I have now said, but I fear that I shall not be able 
to do justice to the enormous abuse of novel-writ- 
ing and novel-reading, which invites the strictures 
and invokes the solicitude of every good man. 

Senior, 
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TRIUMPH. 


BY BLANCHE BENNAIRDE, 





Man wars with man, like beast of prey, 
And scatters death on every side ; 
en marches on his fearful way, 
Triumphant, in his power and pride. 
Not duty calls him to pursue 
His brother, nor to take his life ; 
But paltry gain he bas in view, 
And thus begins the bloody strife. 


The weak must yield unto the strong, 
And thus the victory is gained ; 

When loud is heard the boaster’s song— 
A nation’s glory is obtained! 


Not thus the blessed Saviour taught ; 
He came the messenger of Peace, 

And by His death our life was bought, 
Beyond the grave. where tumults cease. 


He triumphed over sin and death, 
That we might rise with Him ahove, 
Where nought polluteth with its breath, 
But all is heavenly peace and love. 


The better triumph is to gain 
O’er sin a victory, and tw rise, 
On wings of love, to where no pain 
Or death may come, beyond the skies. 


_—s——_ 
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CENSUS-SCHOOL LANDS. 

Dr. Bamzy: There is one subject, hitherto 
wholly neglected in procuring statistics in con- 
nection with the census ; that is, the results pro- 
duced by the liberal appropriation of school land 
in the new States and Territories. This subject 
is more important than ever, since the acquisition 
of new territory large enough for ten or fifteen 
States. 

i address you on this topic for the purpose of 
securing the attention of the gentlemen preparing 
the census tables. 

Congress has set apart for school purposes one 
thirty-sixth part of public land surveyed; that 
is, in every township of six miles square, one 
square mile of land (640 acres) is known as school 
land ; this land, when kept by the township, as a 
prudent man would preserve his own property un- 
til the township has an average population, will 
always produce more or less revenue to aid in 
supporting common schools; or, if sold after the 
township is well settled, the interest on the pro- 
ceeds will answer the same purpose. The town- 
ship in which I now write has 640 acres, worth 
at least $125 per acre, or $79,700 in gross value, 
and, at six per cent., will produce an income of 
$4,782 per year; and the land grows in value 
more than six per cent per annum. 

In an adjoining township, the land was sold 
some years since for an average of about fifty dol- 
lars per acre—it is now worth at least $200 per 
acre; and in every case the land increases in 
value exactly in the ratio of the increased num- 
bers of those who are to be subjects of common 
school instruction. 

Now, Congress has inseveral States granted to 
the State Legislature power over these lands, to 
sell or otherwise dispose of them at will. The 
effect of this grant has been to sacrifice almost 
the whole amount of the school land to the cupid- 
ity of speculators; and I propose to give a few 
facts on this subject, to show the importance of 
accurate statistics, preparatory to a change in the 
management of these lands. . 

One mode of sacrificing the land is to sell it 
before the township is settled enough to secure 
the value of the land. Thus: a few settlers reside 
in a township, but there are no roads, no farms 
open, no improvements, nothing to make the land 
more valuable than in its natural state. Some in- 
dividuals, one or more, desire to purchase the 
school section, and, with such arguments as specu- 
lators know how to use, persuade the very few 
residents of the township to vote for selling the 
land; and it is sold for the lowest price. School 
land in this State has been sold as low as twenty 
cents per acre; and some of the best in the State 
has been sold for less than a dollar per acre. Such 
townships have since been settled, and the land 
become very valuable, while several hundred 
children are totally deprived of all benefit from 
school land ; in this way several million of dollars 
has been squandered. 

But this is not the most wicked legislation con- 
cerning these lands. Leases are made for a small 
rent per year for any given number of years, sub- 
ject to be revalued every fifteen or twenty years, 
as the case may be. The land of course increases 
in value as the township becomes settled ; and, 
before the re-valuation would take place, it 1s 
worth often ten fold the nominal rent secured on 
the first term. But here the Legislature usually 
allow the holders of the lease to surrender and 
take deeds, on paying the principal of — tin 
valuation, though the land may be wor —y “ 
time any greater amount. | know several cases 
where lease-holders have obtained deeds on pay- 
ing from two to ten dollars, wim the land was 

dollars pe : 

There os worse system adopted in 
another class of school land, which is to strike out 
the clause of re-valuation 1n the leases, and make 
the leases perpetual, without valuation, on pay- 
ment of the rent first reserved to be paid, when 
the land and country was totally unimproved, 
and the value of land nominal. 

I write without my documents before me. But, 





dignation which its wickedness provokes. It be- 
_ om in a senseless denial of first principles, and 
escended from the plane of common sense into 
the valley of the shadow of doubt, where it lies 
floundering to this day, doubting everything that 
sane men know, and then doubting its doubts 
Locke, mistaking the mummy for the man, — 
the living soul of the Greek philosophy, vee - 
its forms, emptied of all their meaning ; body ei 
the most of his labor in combating what nobory © 
ther thought or taught, and the rest of it in ~er 
strating, without success, what nobody ever soberly 
denied, and left nothing behind him but a fog bank 


th universe, and Hume his sys- 
pow een) skepticism ; and at the same time 
absurdly enough reproduced the materialism of 





of shadowy ideas, -—— which Berkeley built his: ject ean be left safely with State Legi 


having ay es this whole subject when in 
the education depart™nent in this State, my gen- 
eral recollection is sufficient to call attention to 


matter. 
I am satisfied that in our own State these 
abuses, by legal sanction, have cost the school 
fund fifteen million of dollars, and left of the 
school land less than three million -t = _ 
money, and a very small portion of the land un- 
sold. "The Virginia Military School land, that 
amounted to more than one hundred and bag 
thousand acres, was almost entirely lost OY ou ~ 
is it true 

last-named system. Nor is it tra ammeter 

ence t it cannot. There are 
se a oe rani different counties w- 


guch questions. The public has no soul, 
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n to look after its interest, and combina- 
en: of personal interests have always succeeded. 
While I was Superintendent, | prevented any 
such sacrifice, and even procured the repeal of 
some laws under which the greatest abuses had 
prevailed ; but my health compelling me to retire, 
the work went on as before; so that nearly all 
the land in our State is sacrificed, and it is prob- 
ably so in some other Western States. 

Now, if the census could show how much each 
township had received for its land, when it was 
sold, and what it is now worth, with the number 
of youth in each township; also, what that is 
worth that remains unsold, it would furnish such 
evidence as Congress needs in her legislation, in 
reference to these lands hereafter. For I am sat- 

. isfied that these lands have so far done more 
harm than good, by introducing a system of man- 
agement in our jegislation that will not stop when 
these lands are exhausted. 

These lands do not belong merely to those who 
happen to be here when they are sold; persons 
from the old States are just as much interested 
as any, since it is their children who are to 
depend on these Jands for schools ; and the appro- 
priations are for all coming generations, if prop- 
erly preserved. I forget who are the officers ap- 
pointed to prepare forms, &c., for taking the next 
census, nor do I know what Department, under 
the reorganization, would properly take charge of 
this subject. I cannot ask you to publish this 
long article, on a subject which few will care to 
mer yr venture to request that yon will lay this 
before the proper officer ; and, if he»be a stranger 
to me, add, if you believe, that my statements can 
be relied on. 

You know it is my business to look after those 
interests that all others neglect ; and, having no 
eye to office or popular favor, I try to expose pop- 
ular abuses; and in this matter you have just as 
much interest as myself. 

Respectfully, yours, 


Ohio, June 9, 1849. 


THE NATIONAL ERA. 


Samuet Lewis. 
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THE REMAINING SIX MQNTHS. 


With this number we commence the remaining 
six months of the third volume of the Era 
Among the attractions of the Era during these 
six months will be: 

A Novellette, by Mrs. Emma D. E, Southworth, Author of 
“ Retribution.” 

A series of Letters on The West, Literary, Historical, and 
Statistical, by a Citizen of the West. 

Letters on the Wing, by Grace Greenwood. 

A series of Critical and Moral Essays, by Dr. William 
Elder. 

Poems by Alice and Phoebe Carey. 

Moral Tales, by Martha Russell and by J. H. Perkins. 

Letters upon French and Europeah Affairs, by a Citizen of 
France. 

Letters from New York, by C. N. E. 

Sketches of Modern Reforms and Reformers in Great 
Britain, by Henry B. Stanton. 

Tothe Anti-Slavery and Political Departments of the E: a 
we shall continue to devote special attenti in, isted 


? ig 
in these, as in all the departments of the paper, by our friend 
and corresponding editor, J G. WuitTIER 

Subscriptions will be received for half a year, commencing 
with the Ist of July, although subscriptions for the year are 
always preferred. I[t is important that new subscribers 
transmit their names immediately, and that subscribers, 
pny times are about running out, should renew without 

elay. 





ARTICLES ON THE OUTSIDE oF THE Era—Dr. 
Dixon on America; Modern Reforms and Re- 
formers; Fiction; Census—the School Lands; 
Phrenological Publications ; The Cobbler’s Last 
Penny. 

The article on Fiction is one of a series from 
the pen of Dr. William Elder. It will suggest 
Some new ideas to many minds. It will be fol- 
lowed by an exhibition of the abuses of Fiction. 

The letter of Mr. Lewis, in relation to the 
enormous abuses practiced in the disposition of 
the School Lands, will command attention. No 
man is better qualified to speak on this subject. 


NATIONAL WHIG. 


The National Whig, edited by Mr. Snethen, 
and published by Mr. Fenton, the original Tay- 
lor paper in this place, which advocated the Gen- 
eral’s claims, when scarcely anybody believed in 
them, and prophesied his saccess when everybody 
doubted it; which has stuck to him, through 
thick and thin, vindicating his character, and 
trusting in his promises; which has been favored 
With his confidence, has spoken by authority, been 
endorsed as official, and been endowed with all 
the advertisement patronage that the President 
could bestow ; which was assured of his contin- 
ued support, that the “ Republic” was not estab- 
lished -here at invitation, would not be his organ, 
and would never supplant its elder brother—sud- 
denly, without premonition any kind, ceased to 
exist, one day week before last, the patronage and 
countenance of the President having been with- 
drawn from it, wholly, unexpectedly, without pre- 
liminary, pretext, or apology. : 

Alas! confidence in an unfaithful man is like a 
broken tooth or a foot out of joint. It is not for 
us to meddle in the domestic concerns of the Tay- 
lor Republican family, but we must say that such 
treatment of a trusting friend, is not calculated 
to multiply the adherents of the Administration, 
or beget much confidence initssincerity. What- 
ever may be said of the Whig, its course since the 
accession of General Taylor, has been quite lib- 
eral on the Slavery Question, and no one could 
fail to perceive that the feelings of its editor were 
against the extension of slavery. Was it forthis 
he was unceremoniously ejected from the confi- 
dence of the Administration ? 


THE COURSE OF THE ADMINISTRATION-THE 
APPOINTING POWER. 


The recent removal of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
from the custom-house in Boston, is the subject of 
much comment by the Press. He isa quiet, lit- 
erary man, and his writings have greatly contrib- 
uted to the pleasures of his countrymen. He was 
appointed to ther Tice he held, in place of a Tyler 
Democrat. He has taken no active part in poli- 
tics, contributed no political articles to any jour- 
nal for the last three years, done nothing worthy 
of political death : and no charge of incompetency 
or want of fidelity was brought against him. His 
crime was, that he was not a Taylor Whig, and, 
for this, he was turned out of office. 


We have said very little of General Taylor’s 
course hitherto in reference to removals, because 
we have cared very little for it. He had a great 
deal to say against proscription, while he was a 
candidate, but, whoever was deceived, we were 
not. We regard all such protestations, in ad- 
vance, as arrant folly. He who makes them de- 
ceives himself, or is trying to cheat the People. 
That many removals have been made for good 
cause, is very probable. That the changes have 
been always for the better, is very improbable. 
That many removals have been made for no suffi- 
cient cause, we have not the least doubt. Haw- 
thorne’s is @ case in point—so is the removal of 
Colonel Gardner, Postmaster of this city—so was 
the removal of Mr. Crawford from the post office 
at Cincinnati, &c., &c. No reason can be assign- 
ed for such changes, but the political creed of the 
incumbent. They are cast out, for opinion’s sake— 
and this is proscription, precisely that kind of 
proscription against which General Taylor re- 
peatedly pledged himself. We are not at all sur- 
prised. The voter who chooses to rely upon the 
Pledges of a new candidate, instead of the ascer- 
tained opinions and tried character of one known 
to the Public, leans upon a broken reed. All 
Governments are essentially alike as it regards 
hae ie of self-preservation. No matter 
= _ & Rew Administration be Whig or 

eae, Whether its members were formerly 

roscription or not, its first busi- 
fay Power, and this it aims 
cnemiee—by pi nen punishing its 
ereby destroying the 
tures of the Siding <a, : ane, elgrangl 
plying their places with its own ae te 7 
may mask thia policy under the pidiien ar i, 
leged, incompetency or infidelity in the inoum- 
hents, but this is too transparent not to be Been 
through. In fact, such a pretext is cruel and jj. 
bellous, as every man turned out of Office, undey 
such is placarded by the Goveyn,. 
ment, as incompetent and unfaithfal. 
We see no difference between this Administra. 


except that, while it threatens to be more unre- 
lenting and thorough, it strives to ie: its work 
under the:plea of “removal for cause. =o 

Everybody can see that such proscription is 
an enormous evil. The Executive is liable to 
constant imposition, through the sinister misrep- 
resentations of demagogues and cliques. Parti- 
san service, not real merit, is too frequently the 
sole qualification of the successful candidate. 
Office-holders are expected to reflect the opinions 
of their superiors, and, should a change of Ad- 
ministration take place, their dependence upon 
patronage for subsistence, and for the support of 
their families, tempts them to smother their con- 
victions, and curb the free spirit of manhood. 
For, the use of a freemau’s privilege, in the ex- 
pression of their opinions, may reduce them sud- 
denly to the alternative of begging or digging. 

It is folly to expect any reform of this evil, so 
long as the President shall hold such myriads of 
offices in his gift. Cut down his appointing pow- 
er, by giving the election of Postmasters, Mar- 
shals, Collectors, &c., to the People, and the axe 
is laid at the root of Executive Proscription. 

We are glad to see the New York Tribune, 
(Whig,) Pittsburg Mercury, (Democratic.) Balti- 
more Sun, (Independent,) and other papers, advo- 
cating this reform. The Free Soil Convention, 
held at Buffalo last August, was the first Na- 
tional Convention, to take ground in favor of it, 
and since then the earnest advocacy of it by some 
of the Free Soil papers has attracted the attention 
of other journals to the subject. 


—_——@— 


THE GAME OF DUPLICITY, REVIVED. 


“Discomfited by the triumph of Gen. Taylor, 
they feel that, without some new and exciting 
element, the death knell of Locofocoism has been 
sounded, In this cmvrgeouvy, vy a preconcerted 
arrangement, they have introduced into the po- 
litical canvass a question, which touches the fire- 
sides of one half of the States, and which affects 
the conscientious opinions of the other half. And 
how has this party adopted the question? Have 
they proclaimed a fixed and general principle? 
Have they issued a common creed? Let the fol- 
lowing resolutions of two formal Conventions, 
both professing and claiming to be ‘ Democratic’ 
in the strongest party sense, answer: 


General Taylor, while the Democratic journals 
are just as intent on exposing what they denounce 
as the hypocrisy, and double-dealing, and pro- 
slavery of the Whigs, and the hostility of the 
Administration to Human Rights. 

It is the same corrupt, demoralizing game that 
was played so shamelessly in both sections, by the 
leaders of both the old parties, during the Presi- 
dential canvass. There is not an example of dou- 
ble-dealing in the South that cannot be matched 
in the North; not an example of fraud in either 
of the old parties that has not its type*in the 


Democracy in Vermont. 

Resolved, That, as liberty 
is the clearest right and dear- 
est interest of the individual, 
and its security the highest 
duty of the body politic, we 
declare, as the first point and 
article in this organization, 
that American slavery is a 
great evil and wrong, which 
ought to be repented of and 
abandoned. 

Resolved, That we claim 
no authority in the Federal 
Government to abolish sla 
very in the several States; 
but we do claim for it consti- 
tutional power perpetually to 
prohibit the introduction of 
slavery into territory now 
free, and abolish it wherever 
under the jurisdiction of Con- 
gress it exists. 

Resolved, That this power 
ought immediately to be ex- 
ercised, in probibiting the 
introduction and existence of 
slavery in New Mexico and 
California, in abolishing sla- 
very and the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia, on 
the high seas, and wherever 
else, under the Constitution, 
it can be reached. 

Resolved, That no more 
slave States should be ad- 
mitted into the Federal Un- 


Democracy in Alabama. 

Resolved, That we regard 
the passage of a law, by the 
Congress of the United 
States, abolishing slavery or 
the slave trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as a direct 
attack upon the institutions 
of the Southern States, to be 
resisted at every hazard. 

Resolved, That in the 
event of the passage by Con- 
gress of the “ Wilmot Provi- 
so,” or any law abolishing 
slavery or the slave trade in 
the District of Columbia, the 


other. 


How the American People can tolerate such 


shameless duplicity, is a mystery to us. 


Would 


to God that these old organizations could be bro- 


ken in pieces. 


Now, look at our parallel columns. We copy 
from the Selma (Ala.) Reporter of June 1, 1849, 
and from the Indiana (Ia.) State Journal, of May 


28, 1849—both Whig papers—the articles from 


which the extracts are made being editorial : 


From the Indiana State 
ene. 3 

Every single Democratic 
heen in this State took 
strong ground against legis- 
lative interference with the 
question. Many of them pro- 
nounced the ‘extension of 
the Ordinance of 1787 over 
those territories as a hum- 
hvg.’ Dr. Fitch. the e’ector 
in the ninth district, went a 
little farther, and, in that 
chaste language for the use 
of which he is celebrated, 
pronounced - ‘ a woolly- 
headed humbug. . 

Every single Whig editor 
and Whig elector in this 
State occupied the ground 
always maintained by the 
Whigs of the North—an un- 
compromising opposition to 
slavery extension. They yet 


intain that ground, and, 
Se, atewthorn Whigs 


ave the power in the next 
rion, hey will engraft 
that doctrine upon the law 
organizing the new Territo- 
ries, or else they will remain 
unorganized. There can be 
nothing more certain than 
the hpppenivg of that event. 
In the approaching elec- 
tions, the Whigs present as 
candidates for Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor, for 
members of Congress and of 
the Legislature, gentlemen 
who have always been and 
are now the advocates of the 
extension of the Ordinance of 
1787 over our Territories. 
Opposed to these are to be 
found those who were the ad- 
vocates, a few months ago, of 
the Cass non-interference 
doctrine, and, if honest in 
such advocacy, yet entertain 
the same opinions, whatever 
their present avowal may be. 
This question must be de- 
termined by the next Con- 
gress. It cannot be longer 
t 1. Our Stste elec- 





Governor of this Common- 
wealth is requested immedi- 
ately to convene the Legisla- 
ture of this State, (if it shall 
have been adjourned,) to con- 
sider of the mode and meas- 
ure of redress. 

Resolved, That we warmly 
approve the course pursued 
by those members of Con- 
gress who signed and pub- 
lished the Southern Address; 
that the tone of the same is 
calm and dignified, and its 
facts true; and the eme gen- 
cy which called for such an 
unusual but thrilling appeal 
was so strong, that we ac- 
knowledge our obligations to 
them for the frank and fear- 
less movement with deep 


© official terms, | 


on, H sympathy. 
Resolved, That the Gov 

ernment ought to return to 

its ancient policy, not to ex- 

tend, nationalize, or encour- 

age, but to limit, localize, and 

discourage slavery. 


In order to appreciate the force of the foregoing 
resolutions, it should be borne in mind that elec- 
tions are now pending in the States of Vermont 
and Alabama, and that the same party which 
united in the support of Mr. Cass, and will con- 
tinue to unite in the support of any other candi- 
date that may hereafter be presented, without re- 
gard to principles or platforms, have thus offi- 
cially announced—through two regular Conven- 
tions—sentiments upon the question of Slavery 
which are in flagrant conflict with each other. 
The object of this audacious movement is plainly 
marked upon every feature; it is to acquire 
strength in the free States, by enlisting the sym- 
pathies and passions of that section against Sla- 
very, and to acquire strength in the South by 
exciting the prejudices of that section in favor of 
Slavery. 

This coalition, in our view, is not only dis- 
graceful to its authors, but, if countenanced, must 
lead to fatal results ; for, when extreme factions 
band together, and are successful in obtaining 
the object of their ambition or interest, it fur- 
nishes an incentive for more reckless combina- 
tions, which, in the end, may terminate in the 
deplorable consequences which precipitated the 
downfall of the ancient republics.” 

North American. 

One might suppose that gentlemen so intelli- 
gent as those who control the columns of the 
North American would not venture to assail their 
opponents with charges which apply with equal 
force to themselves. But, while they must know, 
through their exchanges, that the Northern and 
Southern sections of the Taylor Party are directly 
antagonistic to each other on the Slavery Ques- 
tion, that one supports him, on the ground 
that his influence will not be used against the 
Wilmot Proviso, and the other sustains him on 
precisely the opposite ground, they know, too, that 
the great majority of their readers derive all their 
information from one-sided reports. The man 
who reads only his own party journal, may be a 
very zealous partisan, but nothing else; it is im- 
possible that he should be either liberal or well 
informed in politics. And he whose reading of 
political papers is confined to those of but one sec- 
tion of his country, is poorly qualified to form 
correct judgments in general politics or national 
affairs. If the North American had known that its 
readers generally were in the habit of examining 
the columns of the journals of both sections of the 
Republic, and of all parties, it would have hesitat- 
ed long before inditing the article from which we 
have made the foregoing extract. . 

In relation to the antagonistic positions of the 
Democracy of Vermont and that of Alabama, it 
makes out a clear case; but, before the charge of 
fraud, so boldly made, can be sustained, the accuser 
must prove a coalition between these two organizations, 
The North American does not attempt this. Cer- 
tain men, calling themselves Democrats, in Ala- 
bama, pass one set of resolutions, and certain men, 
calling themselves Democrats, in Vermont, pass 
another set precisely opposite. Well, what of it? 
Are they united? Are they making any attempts 
at union? Havethey anything to do with each 
other? “O, no! but, some of those men ealling 
themselves Vermont Democrats, voted for Cass, 
who was supported by these Alabama Disunion- 
ists!” True; but a majority did not: why hold 
them responsible for the Slavery-Propagandism 
of Alabama? And, as to the minority who did 
vote for Cass, they have formally abandoned his 
leadership, and adopted the creed of the majority. 
What right have we to guess that they will unite 
with Democratic Slavery-Propagandists in sup- 
port of a pro-slavery candidate, three years hence? 
They have given all the evidence the case admits 
of, that they will do no such thing. Until they 
violate the pledge implied in their new position, 
how can they be charged with a fraudulent and 
corrupt coalition? The charge is a senseless one. 

But, we shall try the demonstration of parallel 
columns, to show where the North American and 
the great Taylor Party stand. As elections are 
soon to be held in several Southern States, the 
journals of the Whig and Democratic Parties in 
the South are making use of the Slavery question 
to break each other down. The Whigs direct at- 
tention to the Democratic movements in Wiscon- 
conzin, Vermont, and Connecticut, to show South- 
exn Democrats how little they have to hope from 
their former allies, and then dwell with compla- 
eency on the conservatism of the Whigs at the 
North, and their support of a slaveholding Presi- 
dent, to show how much Southern Democrats 
have to hope from foregoing all opposition to him. 
The Democratic journals present the other side 
of the picture, and their columns are filled with 
Gmotations made to prove the unsoundness of the 
Northern Whigs, and the danger of relying upon 
Guneral Taylor. 

On the other hand, as elections are pending in 


Sertain. free States, we find Northern Whig 





tion and former ones in regard to. proscription, 


n7 Js laboring to demonstrate the free soil 
fidelj ty of the Whig Party, and the reliability of 


tions will have a powerful in- 
fluence on its determination. 
Such being the case, is it not 
the duty of every man to cast 
his vote where it will con- 
tribute most to the accom- 
plishment of the object had 
in view? There exists no 
possibi'ity of the election of 
the Free Soil candidates for 
Governor and Lieutenant 
Governor, nor of a single 
member of Congress. Then 
what is to be gained by cast- 
ing your votes for them? By 
doing so, you may prevent 
the election of men who agree 
with you on every single po- 
litical question, including the 
question that you place above 
all others Is it the part of 
wisdom thus to act, and can 
you reccneile it to your con- 
victions of duty to do so? Re- 
flect upon theee matters. 


From the Selma (Alabama) 
eporter. 

Why did so many Demo- 
crats, not only in this Dis- 
trict, but in the entire South, 
refuse to vote the Democratic 
ticket in the Presidential 
election? To us itis plain; 
it was because they were dis- 
gusted with the course of the 
wire-werkers of the Democ 
racy, but more especially be- 
eause they had no faith in 
the honesty of Lewis Cass, 
nor in his protecting the 
rights of the South, in both 
of which - particulars they 
could place implicit reliance 
in General Taylor. The ne- 
cessity of standing by Gen- 
eral Taylor, now that he is 
elected, is more imperative 
on them than ever, unless 
they intend to be guilty of 


the mad act of electing 9 man. 
and then leaving tee th the 


hands of his opponents. The 
necessity, too, of supporting 
him on the Southern ques- 
tion, the Democrats of the 
North having gone over en 
masse to the Free-Soilers 
and Abolitionists, must be 
obvious to al'. From them, 
henceforth, the South can 
expect no aid; for it they 
must look, and look only, to 
the great Taylor Republican 
party of this country, North 
and South. If, in such a 
state of affairs, the South re- 
fuses or neglects to snpport 
General Taylor, and, on the 
contrary, sends men to Wash- 
ington diametrically opposed 
to that party at the North 
with which we claim to act, 
how in the name of common 
sense can it be expected they 
will hold out in supporting a 
Southern man ? 

Democrats, we have noticed 
lately, not being able to deny 
the desertion of their North- 
ern friends, attempt to cloak 
it up by saying the Northern 
Whigs are just as bad on the 
subject of Free Soil as the 
Democrats. Really! We de- 
ny itin toto. The very fact 
of the Whigs of the North 
giving us a candidate for the 
Presidency from the South, 
and mainly electing him, 
when it is notorious that 
there was no chance for the 
Democracy South to procure 
a Southern candidate in the 
Baltimore Corvention, or 
even one from the North, 
whose position in reference to 
the rights of the South was 
unequivocal — if indeed one 
such could be found—shows 
clearly and unmistakeably 
the relative position of 
Northern Whigs and Demo- 
crats towards the South. 


ay 


Look at another brace of columns. 


Governor Brown, Whig 
candidate for Governor in 
'Tennesgee, in a discussion 
with his opponent, said, as 
reported in the Nashville 
True Whig: 

“ The Governor said he be- 
lieved the Wilmot Proviso 
was unconstitutional ; he be- 
lieved, if it was passed, it 
would be passed in violation 
of Southern rights; that he 
was a Southern man, born in 
the State of Tennessee, and 
expected to be turiedin Ten- 
nessee, by the side of his fa- 
ther; that he was to some ex- 
tent a slaveholder, and ex- 
pected to be as long as he liv- 
ed, unless pecuniary matters 
would not permit it; that he 
had no personal interest be- 
yond the limits of this State, 
either political or commer- 
cial, and was indebted to no 
people, but the people of Ten- 
nessee, for all that he had 
and was. These things, he 
thought, ought to be a suffi- 
cient guarantee to the people 
of this State, that he was for 
and would defend their rights 
and their institutions. ut, 
said he, I don’t stop here; I 
don’t ask them to take these 
things as pledges. The De- 
mocracy seem disposed to 
agitate the question of slave- 
ry, and [ don’t shrink froma 
discussion of it. I am willing 
to give my views upon every 
branch of this subject. Iam 
willing that my competitor 
may interrogate me, from the 
beginning to the end of the 
chapter, and I will answer 
every question to the best of 
my ability—said he would 
speak against the Wilmot 
Proviso, he would write 
against it, and if he were 
placed in a condition to vote, 
and the question came up, he 
would vote against it. But 
if it was passed over his head, 
he would confidently look to 
the President for a veto.” 


From the Philadelphia Sun, 
a Native Whig oa: 

Gen. TAYLOR ON SLAVE- 
Ry.-The Washington Un- 
ion puts the inquiry direct to 
the Republic, “In the event 
of the passag: of a law con- 
taining the Wilmot Proviso, 
or any similar provision, will 
Gen. Taylor veto it, or will 
he approve it?” 

This query is unnecessary, 
if the Union has marked 
Gen. Taylor’s position. If 
Congress should pass the 
Wilmot Proviso, or any simi- 
lar provision, Gen. Taylor 
will sign it. If not, he vio- 
lates the p'edge given to the 
people. Ani again, if Con- 
gress should pass a law al- 
lowing slavery in New Mex- 
ico and California, he will 
sign that. He is bound not 
to oppose the wishes of the 
people, as expressed through 
their representatives. Nei- 
ther the North nor the South 
can expect legislation from 
the President; but either and 
both have a right to expect 
that he will not oppose his 
veto to the action of Congress 
on a question which the ac- 
tion of the Government, since 
its establishment, has shown 
to be constitutional. 


The Indiana State Jour- 
nal, in an appeal to the Free 
Soil Whigs of Indiana, May 
28th, said : 

“Many persons who had 
been identified with the Whig 
party all their lives — who 
were, and still are, the sin- 
cere advocates of all the great 
Whig measures—determined 
that they could not vote for 
the Whig candidate for the 
Presidency, because he had 
not made specific pledges 
against the extension of sla- 
very. The great majority of 
the Whig party of the North 
believed that General Taylor 
stood pledged not to interfere 
with the action of Congress 
on that subject by the use of 
the veto power, and were sat- 
isfied with his position. The 
inaugural address of the 
Whig President convinced, 
we believe, those Whigs who 
did not vote for him in No- 
vember, that, should Con- 
gress pass a law restricting 
the introduction of slavery 
into New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, it would certainly re- 
ceive his signature. There 
are few men who honestly be- 
lieve that he would veto it, 
however much interested po- 
litical agitators may deem it 
their policy to create a con- 
trary impression.” 


From the Selma (Alabama) 
eporter. 

But granting, for the sake 
of argument, that the Whigs 
of the North stand precisely 
towards the South as do the 
Democrats, in what position 
do we find ourselves? No one 
denies that they can pass, if 
united, the Wilmot Proviso, 
and abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia, against 
the combined vote of both 
Democrats and Whigs South. 
When this is accomplished, 
to what remedy shall we re- 
sort? To the veto of the 
President, reply our oppo- 
nents. So say we to it for 
the present, and for the pres- 
ent it will be effectual, for 
Gen. Taylor will most assu- 
redly veto all such measures, 
but in the end it will sadly 
fail. We shall have come to 
a sad state of affairs, indeed, 
when the passage of such 
measures into laws, or, in 
other words, the union or dis- 
solution of these States, de- 

nds on an Executive veto. 

0 come to the point at once, 
Gen. Taylor has no lifetime 
lease of the Presidency ; his 
term expires in four years ; 
at the end of which, accord- 
ing to the showing of our 
Democratic friends, we must 
have a Free Soil President, 
and conanqnently a dissolu- 
tion of the Union. Our hopes 
are more cheering than tuts. 
We have confidence in the 
patriotism of the Northern 
Whigs. We believe that 
General Taylor will succeed 
in building up a great Na- 
tional party, opposed to fac- 
tionists of all kinds, North 
and South, and save this x:lo- 
rious Union. But, in order 
to do 8», the Sonth must not 
desert him in a crisis like 
this, when he is laboring for 
her; for if she does, how can 
we expect Northern Whigs 
will rally to his support. To 
fail to stand by him now, 
and paralyze his efforts, is 
madness in the extreme 


These extracts are taken at random, and are 
but specimens of the course of the party press, 


North and South. 


For the honor of our country, if for nothing 





else, we hope Congress at its next session will 
put an end to this miserable, mean game of du- 
plicity, by passing a bill for the government of 
California, and sending it to the Executive. The 
President then must say yea or nay, and dema- 
gogues could no longer practice gross deception 
upon the People. 4 

Tur Wasuincton Unron is greatly concerned 
at the preponderance of the free States in the 
Administration. This is ridiculous. The Pres- 
ident, the Attorney General, the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of 
the Navy, ®re all from the slave States ; the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Postmaster General, are from 
the free States. In other words, five members of 
the Administration, including the President, are 
from the slave States, the population of which is 
about one half as large as that of the free States, 
which furnish three members! We should like to 
know whether there is any limit to the sectional- 
ism of the Union. 





ONE MiSs EXAMPLE. 


One of the best chapters in Jay’s Review of the 
Mexican War is thyt devoted to John Quincy 
Adams. “ Custom,”he remarks, “ has sanctioned 
certain funeral bonds on the decease of the man 
who has been Presiknt of the Republic, which, 
like the salute given > a military officer, affords 
no evidence of resp@t for personal character. 
The honors paid to the memory of Adams were 
the outpourings of tle heart of a great nation. 
The strife of faction was stilled, the voice of 
party was dumb, and {he whole American People 
acknowledged and d@lored the departure of a 
Parrior.” All partijs united to do honor to his 
memory, though he hal been reviled by one, dis- 
trusted and occasiondly denounced by another, 
opposed by a third. The people of all sections 
mourned over his gmve, though he had been 
charged with harborng the most malignant sec- 
tionalism. When ‘he entered Congress, in 1831, 
he was not only unpopular, but without any party 
strength ; and it was jot till 1836, that he began 
to attract attention. From that time, till the day 
of his death, he was engaged in a constant war- 
fare against the usurations and claims of slavery, 
and in the courage, inflexibility, independence, 
and intellectual power he displayed in this: con- 
flict ; in the intensely exciting events associated 
with it; in the ferocijus persecution to which he 
was subjected, but over which he won a magnifi- 
cent triumph ; we ar¢ to look for the secret of the 
extraordinary homage paid on the occasion of 
his decease. i 

Judge Jay traces his eventful course in Con- 
gress, and shows tha\ he never revoked or modi- 
fied any of the opinions that had exposed him to 
odium, and then proceeds to inquire : 

“ Whence came it that the same unchanged, 
inflexible, and dauntlesx man, scorning and defy- 
ing public opinion—and scorving and defying it 
to his last breath—and who but lately was the 
object of such general hatred that the representa- 
tives of the people spent a week in laboring to 
consign him ‘to the indignation of all true Amer- 
ican citizens ’—acquired such wonderful popular- 
ity, that rival politicians hurried to strew flowers 
on his grave, and to let all the world know how 
very much they loved and admired him? The 
cause is to be found, first, in the entire confidence 
of the people in his integrity, and their admira- 
tion of his talents and moral courage ; and second- 
ly, in the deference paid by politicians to public 
opinion, ‘ right or wrong, ” 

It was, certainly, a remarkable spectacle: The 
Charleston Mercury, preéminent in fierce advocacy 
of the extreme pretensions of slaveholders, cloth- 
ing its columns in mourning, and writing a warm 
eulogium on John Quincy Adams; though, a few 
days since, it briefly announced without comment 
and without the usual symbols of mourning, the 
death of Mr. Polk! Messrs. McDowell and 
Holmes, slaveholders, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Mr. Benton, slaveholder, in the 
Senate, pronouncing glowing panegyrics on a man 
whose greatest power had. been exerted, whose 
most signal victories bad been achieved, whose 
fame had been won, in a long series of conflicts 
with the very interest which they represented, 
and of which they constituted a part! 

What a lesson does all this read to our public 
men! Place they may gain by obsequiousness to 
the Slave Power, but, the love and veneration of 
the people, the compelled homage of the politi- 
cians, only by & noble resistance to its claims, 
It could deny office to Adams living, but to Ad- 
ams dead it was the first to award immortality ; 
thus teaching that though the road to present 
preferment might lie through submission to its 
will, the path to substantial and perpetual fame 
was to be found in bold defiance of its claims. 

Henry Clay and Thomas H. Benton are about 
as old as Adams was when he began to signalize 
himself by his struggle in behalf of Human Rights. 
Their recent demonstrations have forfeited them 
the confidence of the Slave Interest. Slaveholders 
though they are, one has been called upon by 
slaveholding zealots, to resign his seat in the 
Senate, because he fazors the ultimate extinction 
of slavery ; the other is now standing “in the im- 
minent deadly breach,” compelled to defend him- 
self against a host of enemies, because he avows 
himself unfriendly to the institution of slavery, 
and unwilling to peril the Union in support of its 
extravagant pretensions. They have the example 
of John Quincy Adams before them. The fierce 
proscription of the Power, which is now endeavor- 
ing to crush them, served but to bring out the 
great elements of character in that old man, and 
to give him such a hold on the popular heart, as 
few men in this country have had, since the days 
of Washington. They may appease it by compli- 
ance, or evasion; they cannot regain its confi- 
dence; but, by emancipating themselves from its 
bonds assuming an attitude of complete antagon- 
ism to its unjustifiable pretensions, becoming the 
champions of freedom, and making their examples 
correspondent thereto, they will acquire an influ- 
ence, which even an Adams, in his circumstances, 
could not attain, and their memory will be blessed 
so long as men shall revere justice, and hate 
fraud and oppression. 


THE NEXT HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 





Some time since, the ex-official at Washington 
put forward the following estimate of parties in 
the next House of Representatives, with a view 
of encouraging the hopes and stimulating the 
lukewarm zeal of its followers. By this state- 
ment, it will be perceived that the Locofocos and 
Free-Soilers together have an aggregate majority, 
and, by a strange sort of coincidence, the National 
Era—the Free Soil organ at Washington—adopts 
the estimate, and claims the balance of power. 

North American. 

The North American borrows this remark from 
the Richmond Whig, which also assumes the same 
kind of coincidence. They are both mistaken. 
Our estimate was not adopted from the Union ; it 
preceded it in date, and agrees with it only in 
claiming that the “ Free Soil” men will hold the 
balance of power in the next Congress. Whether 
they will use it—whether there will be enough 
fidelity in each, and enough coherence among 
them, to make them a determinate and decisive 
power, is another question. If Palfrey be event- 
ually returned, and Julian of Indiana be elected, 
we shall have more hope. There will then be 
without doubt eleven men, independent and im- 
movable in their integrity. We could name them, 
but it would seem invidious to others elected by 


Free Soil combinations, of whom we still have 
hope, though not unmixed with doubt. 
—_->—_— 


SIGNS OF PROGRESS. 


——— 


We are glad to see the improvements in many 
of our Free Soil exchanges from the West, far- 
nishing evidence of their own prosperous condi- 
tion, and of the vigorous life of the movement 
they represent. 

The Wisconsin Democrat published at Milwau- 
kie, andthe Western Citizen, at Chicago, have been 
enlarged, and otherwise improved, and are now 
among the handsomest and most strongly con- 
ducted journals coming to our office. 

The Toledo Republican, (daily,) also appears in 
an enlarged form, and clear type, with as much 
energy as ever. 

The Sandusky Daily Mirror, in enlarging its 
platform, has expanded in size, and, with the edi- 
torial accession of Mr. Taylor, bids fair for good 
deeds and length of days. 

The True Democrat, at Cleveland, too, steps into 
the first rank of the dailies, with a new face, clean 
dress, and editorials as full of life and hope as 
the heart of its editor, J.C. Vaughan. 

The Cleveland Plaindealer, which battled for 
Cass and Free Soil, has improved in principle, 
spirit, tactics, and dress—proving itself to be a 
real disciple of the School of Progress. We 
trust that it may never look back, dr become en- 
tangled again with the yoke of bondage. 

The Crescent ig the title of a Free Soil weekly, 
soon to be published at Columbus, Ohio, by Exi 
B. Tappan and Isrart Garrard, the former a 
son of Ex-Senator Tappan, the latter a step-son 
of Judge McLean. We are glad that the friends 


of Freedom in that State are to have a central 
organ. 

Meantime, the veteran Cincinnati Globe, the 
successor of the H-va/d, which iu its turn fol- 
lowed the Philanthropist—an Anti-Slavery press 
having thus been sustained in Cincinnati for fif- 
teen years—is doing effective work under the edi- 
torial conduct of Strantey Matruews, one of the 
few strong thinkers of the craft; and we rejoice 
greatly that while here and there a journul in 
Ohio, which struck for independence during the 
last Presidential canvass, has aguin fallen under 
the domination of old party ties, the Mount Ver- 
non (Knox county) Times, and the Western Re- 
serve Free Soil papers continue steadfast in well 
doing, proving by their consistency and stability 
the depth of the conviction which impelled them 
to break loose from their old political associations. 


————— 


MICHIGAN, 


The Whig and distinctive Free Soil State Con- 
ventions of Michigan were both held at Jackson 
on the 20th, a preliminary gathering of the Whigs 
having been held on the 19th. David Smart, of 
Ohio, presided over the Whig Convention. A 
union of the two parties on one ticket seems to 
have been seriously apprehended by the Locofocos, 
but none was had. Jt seems to have been some- 
what discussed confidentially, but the Whigs con- 
sidered themselves good Frree-Soilers already, and 
the Free-Soilers were equally adverse to any 
change of their platform. The following ticket 
was formed by the Whigs: 

For Governor—John Owen, of Detroit. 

For Lieutenant Governor—George A. Coe, of 
Branch county. : 

State Printer—H. H. Duncklee.— Detroit Advo- 
cate. 

The “Free Democracy” made the following 
ticket : 


For Governor—F lavius J. Littlejohn, of Allegan- 
Lieutenant Governor—Austin Blair, of Jackson. 
State Printer—Erastus Hussey, of Calhoun. 


Mr. Littlejohn has been a Locofoco, and was 
a Van Buren elector last year; he was hostile to 
Gen. Cass before. Mr. Blair was a Whig; Mr. 
Hussey is an old Liberty party man, a Quaker, 
and now editor of the only third-party paper in 
the State—New York Tribune. 


The Cass Democrats doubtless think they can 
carry the State by their own strength, and of 
course are indisposed to concede anything. The 
Free Democrats have acted wisely in maintain- 
ing their independence. They will have no al- 
liances at the expense of their principles. When 
these are adopted by other organizations, the casus 
belli is removed—they will then fight with, but not 
against, them. 


——————».—_ 


BISHOP HUGHES—THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
AND ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


Bishop Hucues of New York, who fraternized 
so cordially with the Irish patriots in their resist. 
ance to British tyranny, and seemed glowing with 
the fires of republicanism, abhors and denounces 
he Roman patriots, who, asserting the right of self- 
government—a right dear to every American 
heart—have framed a government for themselves, 
in such form, and with such powers, as they judged 
best. It is well known that no blow has been 
struck at the ecclesiastical power of the Pope. 
His temporal or civil despotism is rejected, his 
spiritual supremacy recognised. At any moment. 
he may return to Rome, and be protected by the 
Republic in the exercise of his office as the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff. But, with the genuine feelings of 
a despot, he regards his right to govern the people 
in their civil affairs, as divine—whatever privi- 
leges they enjoy, must emanate from him—they 
are to be treated as the mere creatures of his will. 
Erect in their manhood, standing upon the dec- 
laration asserted by our Fathers that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed, and that the people have the 
right of self-government, they resist the claim of 
a divine prerogative to govern them without their 
consent. They have provided themselves with gov- 
ernment. and according to recent authentic in- 
telligence, order and peace and content have reign- 
ed within the walls of Rome. 

But the Pope who, as the head of a large 
Christian organization, should revolt at blood- 
shed, appeals to the Governments of Europe to re- 
instate him in his despotism; to crush the infant 
Republic. France, ruled by a creature who would 
be king if he dared, and whose heart is against 
popular rights, responds to the call, and sends 
Oudinot with an army of French republicans to 
butcher their brother republicans in Rome. Aus- 
tria, Naples, Spain, send their murderous legions 
into the Roman States. Beleaguered on every 
side, Rome makes her appeal to the world. 

“ And where,” exclaims the Boston Republican, 
“ have these patriots found spmpathy? Enough, 
doubtless, in every land where free men have ut- 
terance, but from no Government in Christendom- 
The French Government, to its eternal infamy, 
has united with its enemies, and where is our 
own Government? Represented by an envoy 
who, it is said, has no instructions to act, unless 
at Gaeta, where the deposed Pontiff marshals his 
allies for the work of forcing him upon an inde- 
pendent nation. And pray, had Mr. Rush in- 
structions, when the French Revolution broke 
out? Did he wait for instructions before ac- 
knowledging the new authorities? Did our Cab- 
inet wait for the solution of the problem of 
French republicanism, before establishing diplo- 
matic relations with the Provisional Government ? 
It is little to the credit of this country that for 
such a cause this should be recorded. 

“But a more serious question remains. Why 
has not our cabinet accredited Mr. Foresti, who 
is commissioned to represent the Roman Republic 
at Washington? Can any creditable account be 
given of this omission ?” 

The Republican must recollect that this Admin- 
istration feels no chivalrous devotion to republi- 
can institutions in other countries. Conserva- 
tism in Washington is identical in principle with 
Toryism in London, or Legitimacy in Paris. 
While Rome is thus imperilled, and the Pope 
seeking by the aid of foreign bayonets to triumph 
over the People, while no Government is magnan- 
imous enough to recognise the new Republic, 
Bishop Hughes, a short time since burning in his 
zeal for human rights, issues an address, calling 
upon the Catholic Churches in his Diocese to 
take up collections to aid the Sovereign Pontiff. 
Hear how he speaks of the People of Rome, who 
did just what our fathers did when they threw 
off the yoke of Britain: 

“The sacrilegious invaders-of his rights may 
profane the apostolic shrines of Rome—may melt 
the sacred vessels for their nefarious purposes— 
may strip the temples of the living God of the 
ornaments with which the piety of our ancestors 
in the Faith had adorned them, but they will 
never be able to sever the divine bond of Catholic 
Faith and subjection which binds us indissolubly 
to the Chair of Peter. God, in his inscrutable 
Providence, may permit those sacrilegious men to 
invade with apparent success for a time the rights 
of his appointed representative on earth. But it 
will be for a time only, and, after that he will 
rise in the might of his wisdom, and employ the 
folly of their own devices to scatter them to the 
ends of the earth, and to vindicate his consoling 
promise, that the gates of hell shall never prevail 
against that Church which he built upon the rock 
of Peter. In the mean time the children of the 
Church are numerous enough to see that his en- 
emies shall not have the power to humble the 
Sovereign Pontiff to the extent of actual destitu- 
tion, or want of means necessary to carry on the 
numerous offices of his most exalted station,” 

The “Sovereign Pontiff,’ if he choose to go 
back, and let temporal affairs alone, will be taken 
care of by the Roman People. They will deprive 
him of none of his treasures ; they will interfere 
with the exercise of none of his legitimate func- 
tions. This appeal to American Catholics, for 
money to help him in his present position, couched 
in such terms as the Bishop uses, is simply an 
appeal to Americans to aid the cause of Despotism 
against the cause of Liberty—to ally themselves 
with the oppressiors of Europe, in their war 
against three millions of People, who have chosen 
to assert their right to rule themselves. Does 
the Bishop think Americans are fools enough to 
believe that the Pope will not use the thousands 
that may be raised for him in this country, in re 
subjugating a free People? What a beautiful 
spectacle! American gold against Roman Re- 





publicanism! American Catholic Churches, bol- 











stering up the abominable pretensions of Roman 
Despotism! The time has gone by when the 
church can exercise absolute sway over mankind. 
In this country, especislly, the spirit of Individ- 
ualism, of Personal Freedom and Independence, 
is too strong to allow any church, whatever its 
claims to antiquity or authority, to win influence 
or a good name, by prostituting itself to the sup- 
port of any kind of oppression—whether it be 
European Despotism, or American Slavery. Let 
any Church ally itself to the cause of Legitimacy 
in Europe, and America will furnish no resting 
place for it. The People here know nothing of 
divine rights in government, and will overwhelm 
with their scorn any prelate or politician who 
would make religion a cloak for an insidious 
blow at Popular Rights. 


ee 


INDIANA. 


The nominations for Congress are now com- 
pleted, and the canvass has fairly begun. The 
following table affords a bird’s-eye view, of the 
whole field : 

For Governor—John A. Matson, (Whig ;) Jo- 
seph A. Wright, (Locofoco;) James H. Cravens, 
(Free Soil.) 

For Lieutenant Governor.—Thomas S. Stanfield, 
(Whig;) James H. Lane, (Locofoco ;) Joseph W. 
Wright, (Free Soil) 

Vote for President.—Taylor, 69,907; Cass, 
74,745; Van Buren, 8,100. 

For Congress. 

Dist Whig. 
1. * Elisha Embree - 

. William M. Dunn 
3. Joseph Robinson - 

. Samuel W. Parker 
5. William Herrod - 

. John S. Watts” - 

. E. W. McGaughey 

C. C. Nare, (stump.) 

. Henry S.Lane - 

. t Williamson Wright 
. David Kilgore’ - 


Taylor vote. 
7,428 
7,463 
8,122 
4,866 
7,148 
7,202 
7,118 


6,914 
7,614 
6,182 
V. B. vote. 

94 
353 
680 
1,588 
613 
233 
278 

1,101 

1,340 

1,618 

* Members of the last House—two only in nomination. 

t Free-Soilers, but supported as above arranged. 

Of the Whigs, we think Embree, McGaughey, 
and Wright, have the best chance. Parker’s 
ought to be a sure Whig district, but, if the Locos 
unite thoroughly on Julian, the result must be 
doubtful—N. Y. Tribune. 

Parker runs in the place of Caleb Smith, Mc- 
Gaughey, in place of R.W. Thompson. Julian 
is the candidate of the Free Democracy, and 
may receive the Democratic vote generally. The 
Democrats will be foolish if they decline to sup- 
port him, for they know very well that they can 
elect no other candidate. 

At a meeting of the Democracy of Union 
county, a portion of the district in whieh Julian 
is a candidate, the following resolutions were 
lately passed : 


“ Resolved, That, as Thomas Jefferson opposed 
the extension of slave territory in the early age 
of our nationality, we, as the Democracy of the 
present day, approve of said doctrine, and affirm 
the principle for which he contended. 

“ Resolved, That the institution of slavery ought 
not to be introduced into any territory where it 
does not now exist ; and that, as New Mexico and 
California are in fact and in law free Territories, 
it is the duty of Congress to prevent slavery or 
the introduction of it in the same. 

“ Resolved, That no act of Congress ought to be 
passed, for the government of New Mexico or 
California, without incorporating in said act a 
clause prohibiting the introduction of slavery 
within said Territories, otherwise than for crimes, 
whereof the party shall have been duly and law- 
fully convicted. 

“ Resolved, That slavery, or the institution 
thereof, as known in America, is merely the crea- 
ture of statutory law, binding only within the 
States in which said laws are in force, and is 
known to the Constitution as a primary or funda- 
mental law of the Union; hence Congress has 
no power to abolish the same within the said 
States, neither have the States any power to car- 
ry the said institution beyond their respective 
boundaries. 

“ Resolved, That the traffic in slaves within 
the District of Columbia ought to be abolished, 
and that neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
ought to be allowed to disgrace the capital of the 
American Union, but that Congress ought to 
abolish said institution and traffic as early as 
practicable, without prejudicing the rights or in- 
terests of those concerned. 

“ Resolved, That at present we think it unne- 
cessary to say whether the Democracy of the 
4th Congressional District ought to have a Con- 
vention for the purpose of nominating a candidate 
for Congress ; but suggest that the counties of 
Wayne and Henry, in which 2 majority of the 
Democracy reside, settle this matter as they think 
most proper and conducive fo the great interests of 
Jreedom and the rights of mankind.” 


——~.—__— 


ABOLITIONIST ARRESTED. 

On Saturday morning last, an expected visiter 
took lodgings at Col. R.C. Pool’s Hotel, and some 
of our citizens, being apprized of the fact, took 
such measures as were prudent, yet prompt, in 
satisfying themselves as to the import of his busi- 
ness. 

A letter had been addressed to William Walker, 
Esq., of the Walker House, by Dr. Fitch, of Co- 
lumbia, stating that a man by the name of J. M. 
Barrett, who hailed from Ohio, had made his es- 
cape from Columbia, a warrant having been is- 
sued against him—and that he would visit Spar- 
tansburg. Sure enough, not only did said J. M. 
Barrett make his appearance, but there were sev- 
eral letters directed to him from Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Dublin, Indiana, which our postmaster thought 
proper to deliver to him in person at his lodgings. 
After this was done, several of our citizens called 
on him, and, with the knowledge pre-obtained 
through Dr. Fitch, of Columbia, demanded a 
search. Upon investigation and examination, it 
was ascertained that he was employed by Messrs. 
Harwood & Co., ostensibly for the purpose of 
getting statistical information for a Gazetteer ; but 
some of the letters found in his possession proved 
to be the envelope of two others, directed one to 
Dr. Sill, of Columbia, and the other to T. J. Glover, 
of Orangeburg; and upon opening them, it was 
found that the one directed to Dr. Sill contained 
two numbers of the celebrated incendiary publi- 
cation signed “Brutus;” and the other to T. J. 
Glover contained only one of the same. Below, 
we copy the letter verbatim et literatim. ‘The post 
mark is Cincinna'i, Ohio, May 12. Directed to 
J.M. Barrett, Esq., Spartanburg, South Carolina. 

* May 11, 1849. 


“ Dear Sir: Having learned that you are trav- 
elling in South Carolina, I take the liberty of 
requesting you to drop into some post office along 
your way the enclosed letters. Although com- 
paratively a stranger to you, I take the liberty, 
because I wish to oblige a Carolinian who desires 
me to take some plan of communication with his 
friends which will not, by the post mark, reveal 
his present location. Be kind enough to destroy 
this when you have read it. Yow will pardon me 
for not signing my name, but that you may know 
that I am to be relied upon, [ will just name that 
Messrs. E. Harwood & Co. have sent you $20 to 
Columbia, S. C.” 


Another letter post-marked Dublin, Indiana, 
May 27, directed to John M. Barrett, Spartan- 
burg court-house, S. C., and signed S. Johnson, 
contains the following paragraph : 

“Some person suggested to me that you would 
become pro-slavery by travelling in the South, 
but [ told them no; the principles of Truth and 
Right were too deeply rooted in your heart, to 
ever have them eradicated from selfish or other 
motives; besides, travelling amongst the wrong, 
will, I think, have a tendency to strengthen one’s 
hatred of the wrong. At least I have no fears of 
John M. Barrett coming back to Dublin pro- 
slaveryized. I want you to take some items, and 
come back prepared to wage war and eternal war- 
fare against the abominable institution. I hate it 
worse and worse the more I think of it.” 

dn a town meeting on Saturday, at which the 
said B@rrett attended, and spoke in his own be- 
half, it was unanimously agreed by the citizens 
present that legal proceedings should be taken 
against him. An affidavit was made of the facts 
before G. WH. Legg, Esq., upon which a warrant 
was issued for his arrest, and being brought be- 
fore him for examination, was committed for trial. 

We take great pleasure in stating that the 
prisoner was treated with the utmost civility, and 
nothing like a disposition to mob, as seemed to be 
apprehended by the prisoner, made its appear- 
ance. He seems to be a man of great pre pane 
and just such an one as might be expected woul 
be employed by the Northern hive of Abolition- 
ists. 


‘ Locofoco Cass vote. 
. Nathaniel Albertson - 7,853 
. Cyrus S. Dunham - 8,248 
. * John L. Robinson 8,236 
. t George W. Julian 3,839 
5. William J. Brown - 8,314 
- Willis A. Gorman - 8,097 
5,742 
8,077 
7,845 
7,614 


. Joseph E. McDonald 
9. Graham N. Fitch - 
. Andrew J. Harlan - 


There can be no doubt remaining but that this 
said John Barrett is an emissary sent amongst us 
to further the hellish purposes of the Abolition- 
ists, but whether sufficient proof can be adduced 














———___, 


to bring to bear the penalty of the law, is to b 
seen hereafter. 

The account that Barrett gave of himself ig 
simply that he is an agent of Messrs. E. Harwood 
& Co., New York, to collect statistics and infor- 
mation for a Gazetteer, shortly to be published, 
and that he cannot be responsible for any letters 
or documents sent to him by mail. Taking the 
whole circumstances together, as gleaned from 
the papers found in his possession, this community 
stands justified in his arrest and commitment 
intending only that justice shall be done, at the 
same time that they desire to show their adhe- 
rence to the South, and their love for her peace 
and safety, by ccts as well as words.—Spartan, 
(Spartanshurg, 8. C) 

Is there a more impertinent, inquisitorial, re. 
volting despotism in Austria? What right had 
these “chivalrous” people to overhaul the private 
papers of an American citizen, employed in a le. 
gitimate business, and not meddling with any of 
their rights? It is not pretended that he wag 
ever seen conversing with their slaves or haunt- 
ing their plantations. He moved open!y and 
aboveboard, without any apparent desire to con- 
ceal his designs or doings. And, after all, they 
could find nothing about him but certain sealed 
letters, intrusted to him for delivery to citizens of 
South Carolina. Must a man intrusted with let. 
ters or packages for another break them open to 
see what is within? But what terrible missile dia 
these letter-breakers find? A publication styled 
“ Brutus.” We recollect that some time since, a few 
of the more nervous of the South Carolina papers 
inserted that publication in their columns, stating 
that several of their citizens had received co- 
pies of it, and calling upon the State to take notice 
that a terrible conspiracy was on foot against her. 
We expected to see in it something very alarm- 
ing, probably incendiary, but on reading it, found 
the burthen of it was, the monopoly by the slave- 
holders of South Carolina of political power, 
and the consequent duty of the non-slaveholding 
whites, to seek a reform in the representation, so 
as to overcome this monopoly. So far as we re- 
collect, this was the object of it; and it will 
puzzle anybody out of South Carolina to detect 
wherein it is incendiary. 

It will be rather a hazardous operation to take 
the census in that fearless State. The collectors 
of statistics will be in constant danger of being 
mistaken for Abolition emissaries come to spy out 
the nakedness of the land; and if they happen 
to have about them a copy of the National Intellj 
gencer, with Benton’s speech in, they might swing 
for it. 

We should think that the more rational portion 
of the people of South Carolina would he ashamed 
of these puerile proceedings. 


UNION OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN NEW 
YORK. 

Notwithstanding the opposition of the Alsany 
Argus and its peculiar friends, the demonstra- 
tions in favor of a reunion of the two sections of 
the Democratic party of New York are multiply- 
ing every day. 

At a meeting of the Democratic Republican 
Committee of the city and county of New York, 
on the 18th of June, Benjamin F. Butler, from 
the committee previously appointed on the sub- 
ject, reported a series of resolutions, which were 
adopted unanimously and ordered to be printed 
Assuming that the violation of the President of 
his pledges, in the matter of removals and ap- 
pointments, affords good ground for the inference, 
that in matters of general policy he must yield 
to his “ultra Whig advisers,” they affirm the 
great importance of a reunion of the Democratic 
party, with a view of maintaining their princi- 
ples. The following resolutions show on what 
basis it is proposed to unite: 


“ Resolved, That President Taylor, by allowing 
his name and influence to be used for the benefit 
of the Slave Power, at the close of the late ses- 
sion of Congress, has not only violated the spirit 
of his pledge not to interfere with the action of 
Congress, but by threatening, through his official 
organ, to visit the ‘Free Soil party’ with his 
indignant frown, in case they should do what 
Southern members of Congress have done, with- 
out incurring any such frowns, has abundantly 
shown that the cause of Freedom in the now free 
territories of New Mexico and California has 
nothing to hope, but much to fear, from the pres- 
ent National Administration. 

“ Resolved, That to protect this great interest, 
and insure, in other respects, a sound administra- 
tion of public affairs, it is indispensable that there 
should be a reunion of the Democratic party on 
the great principles of Human Rights promul- 
gated in the Declaration of Independence, and set 
forth in the inaugural address of its author; and 
that we hail with unmingled satisfaction the be- 
ginnings of this reunion in the measures lately 
taken in Wisconsin, Vermont, and several other 
States. 

“ Resolved, That we bave observed, with pleas- 
ure, various indications, through the press, and in 
other forms, of a general desire for such a reunion 
in the Democratic masses of this State; and 
while, as a committee, we disclaim all authority or 
right to propose, or to receive, terms of union, to 
or from our former political associates—no such 
power having been delegated to us by our con- 
stituents—we think it proper, on the present oc- 
casion, to declare our readiness, as individuals, 
cordially to cobperate in all just, equal, and hon- 
orable measures to promote this end. 

“ Resolved, That, to make the proposed union 
permanent and effectual, it must come spontane- 
ously from the people themselves, and must be 
founded in a clear recognition of fundamental 
principles ; and that paramount among these, in 
the present state of our national affairs, is the 
Jeffersonian policy, of prohibiting, after the man- 
ner of the Ordinance of July 13th, 1787, the ex- 
istence of human servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, in the now free territories of the 
United States.” 


So far, so good; but suppose Cuba, with its 
hundreds of thousands of slaves, should apply for 
annexation—what is there in these resolutions to 
bind the Democratic party to make the prohibi- 
tion of Slavery a condition of annexation? “No 
more slave States, no Slave Territory,” was the 
doctrine of the Convention that nominated Mar- 
tin Van Buren. We hope the Free Democracy 
of New York, for the sake of union, may not be 
induced to sacrifice a single inch of the ground 
which they have hitherto maintained so courage- 
ously. 

The following call has been put in circulation 
at Buffalo, and obtained five hundred names, & 
large portion being composed of those who voted 
for General Cass. A correspondent of the Al/ary 
Atlas remarks that two thousand names could have 
been procured, if effort had been made. 


“We, the undersigned, desirous of a perma- 
nent union of the Democratic party in this State, 
on the fair and honorable terms and principles 
which have characterized the recent union In 
Ohio, Vermont, Wisconsin, and other States, call, 
in the name of the People, a Union Convention in 
the first Assembly District of Erie county, at the 
Mansion House, on Tuesday, the 26th of June, at 
2 o'clock, P. M., to send two Delegates (one from 
each section of the party) toa Union State Con- 
vention, to be held at Rome, on the 12th day o! 
September next. In order to consummate a bar- 
monious union throughout the State this fall, we 
likewise recommend that, in the spirit of matual 
conciliation and forbearance, the two organi7)- 
tions of the party may be merged into a People’s 
Convention, or that the two sections of the party 
meet at Syracuse and Utica, in pursuance of the 
calls for their respective organizations, but imme- 
diately adjourn to meet in the People’s Advisory 
Convention, at Rome, on the 12th of September, 
to take steps te reorganize the party, and to cou 
sult upon candidates to be supported at the el- 
suing election.” 


The Atlas records similar movements of tbe 
masses of the Democrats in Suffolk, New York, 
Datchess, Clinton, Chenango, Onondaga, &c. The 
Plattsburg Free Democrat, of Clinton county, 84V§ 


“ Let the Central Committees of both sections 
call a Convention of their friends, and let bot? 
Conventions meet in this village, on the same asy. 
Let them unite in making nominations, and adop ‘ 
as a@ union platform, the resolutions adopted “A 
both sections: of the Democratic party at t ‘ 
Union Town Caucus, held in Ausable, in Mare 
last.” 

The Albany Atlas remarks— bi 

“The Ausable resolutions made opposilio" : 
Slavery, to the utmost limits of the Constitution, 1" 
basis of reorganization ; and these resolutions, a 
imously adopted by the Democrats of both sectwons, , 
early as March last, were the precursors of the mor? 
general movement that has taken place since. 

The “sole organ of the Democratic Party 
the Seat of Government” furnishes little or 4 
information concerning these important move 
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t New York, we believe, is of con- 
t in the political scale ! 

The Taylor papers are quite shocked at these 
attempts at re-union. It pains them that some 
one hundred thousand Democrats should aban- 
don the untenable positions of the Nicholson Let- 
nd take their places on the platform of the 


ments. And ye 
siderable weigh 


ter, a 
Ordinance of 1787. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Granam’s AMERICAN MonrTuty. July, 1849. 
mbellishments of this number are un- 


he e ar" 
am good, and the contributions as usually 
entertaining. “The widow of Nain,” by Joseph 


R. Chandler, is a real gem. 


Eprnsurcd Review. April, 1849. Leonard Seott & Co. 

New York. Agent for Washington, W. Adam. 

The most entertaining article, and perhaps the 
most instructive, in this number, takes for its text 
the London Catalogue of Books from 1844 to 1846- 
Asan essay on the vanity and glory of literature: 
and the folly of a literary ambition that looks 
more to fame than influence, it can hardly be sur- 
passed. 

‘nancial Prospects, 1849,” is a defence of the 
Whig financial policy against the assaults of the 
Cobden school of Reformers. Its reasoning is not 
always satisfactory, though some of the facts it 
submits are important. There are two articles 
on Continential affairs ; one on the Political State 
of Germany, the other on Democracy in France, 
with Guizot’s pamphlet as a text, which are not 
characterized by much ability, or a very liberal 
spirit. The literary and miscellaneous articles 
are much better than the political. 





REPORT OF THE AMERICAN Temperance Union. 1849. 

We are indebted to the American Temperance 
Union for a copy of the annual report of its Ex- 
ecutive Committee, for 1849. It presents a cheer- 
ing view of the progress of Temperance, and 
abounds in good suggestions. 


——_>--——- 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, June 30, 1849. 

The Annual Oration before the Literary So- 
cieties of the University was delivered, on Tues- 
day evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Magoon, of 
Cincinnati. You will recollect that the weather 
at that time was nearly hot enough to melt the 
pins in a lady’s dress; but, in spite of all the ter- 
rors of the sky, a large audience, “ distinguished 
for beauty and fashion,” was assembled at an ear- 
ly hour to welcome the orator with smiles and 
applauses. Mr. Magoon acquired no small ce- 
lebrity at the Anniversaries last year, as a ready, 

off-hand, extemporaneous speaker ; and his books 
have since done something to give him a reputa- 
tion as a popular writer. He certainly possesses 
an enthusiastic, generous nature ; he has broken 
away from many conventional trammels ; he means 
to be true to himself, without cringing to the pro- 
scriptions of the past; but, at present, he dis- 
pleys a most erratic, undisciplined taste; his 
writings glitter with spangles and tinsel; and, 
though characterized by a certain liveliness and 
strength, they remind you more of the agile feats 
of the harlequin on the stage, than of the healthy 
action of a sound, muscular, well-proportioned 
man. His Oration on Tuesday evening, though 
in some respects an improvement on his former 
productions, was in the same vein—sparkling, 
florid, and gay@with ornament—free to license 
from the restrictions of good taste—and better 
adapted for an effective stump speech, or a rous- 
ing appeal at a camp-meeting, than for a chaste 
and finished discourse before a literary assembly. 
However, I have no reason to complain. Theau- 
dience were in raptures with it, and gave vent to 
their ecstasies in tempestuous applause. It was 
the triumph of life over the usual monotony of such 
occasions ;-and I confess I was not sorry to see the 
decorous audience a little excited out of their pro- 
prieties, by a few spasms of nature, however 
grotesque. : 

The Poem of Mr. Alfred Street was read by 
another person, on account of the indisposition of 
the author, and, as far as I could judge in the heat 
and crowd of the evening, did justice to his repu- 
tation as a vigorous and original poet. 

The Commencement of the University took 
place on Wedresday, and excited an unusual de- 
gree of interest. The young men who took part 
in the exercises did credit to the fidelity and 
thoroughness of their literary training. With 
scarce an exception, the orations and essays were 
written in a manner which would have been hon- 
orable to older men. I cannot say so much for 
the elocution. Perhaps, however, it was every- 
thing that is possible on an occasion which has 
no interest but that of display. It is hard for a 
man to speak well when he knows there is no ob- 
ject to be gained but the reputation of a good 
speaker. He cannot forget himself, when he sees 
every one on the watch to know how he speaks 
rather than what he speaks; and, unless he for- 
gets himself, no one can be eloquent. Speaking 
of the general tone and character of the anniver- 
sary, one of the daily papers remarks: 

“We could not help noticing a difference in 
the present and the time gone by. Two or three 
circumstances particularly impressed us. The 
early Commencements were marked with an ex- 
treme simplicity in the manners and appearance 
of the students. We found them now specially 
considerate of dress and ornament. The marshals 
or masters of ceremonies carried parti-colored 
batons; the students were moving about with 
gowns festooned with ribbons, and jingling badges 
of silver and gold ; and, stranger than all, we saw 
showers of flowers descending from the galleries 
in response to the speakers—in some cases, three 
or four to a single speaker.” 

Afver the conclusion of the performances, an 
interesting statement of the condition of the Uni- 
versity was made by Charles F. Buller, Esq, 
President of the Council. About $250,000 were 
originally contributed to the establishment of the 
University by wealthy and liberal citizens of New 
York. It has received but a small amount of pat- 
ronage from the State. It now has a debt of 
$80,000, for the payment of which a subscription 
has been opened. ‘T'he sum of $40,000 has already 
been raised for this purpose, and vested in good 
securities, until the whole amount shall be obtain- 
ed. . Since its first establishment, it has sent out 
about 400 graduates, nearly one-third of whom are 
Christian ministers in various parts of the world. 
Nearly 900 students have received their profes- 
sional education at the Medical School connected 
with the University. Arrangements have been 
made for the appointment of a professor and as- 
sistant professor in the department of mathemat- 
ics and natural philosophy, and it is expected to 


obtain the services of two highly distinguished 
gentlemen in those sciences. 
The steamer Falcon sailed on Thursday for 
Chagres, with about eighty passengers. Among 
them are the postmaster of San Francisco, Jacob 
B. Moore, with his family, and Bayard Taylor, of 
the N ew York Tribune. Taylor is a born poet, 
his thirst for travel is unquenchable, and his ex- 
perience in footing it over the most interesting 
countries of Europe Will stand him in good stead, 
while traversing the golden valleys of California 
He goes in the special interests of the Tribune 
newspaper, with a view to furnishing more com- 
plete and reliable information with regard to the 
modern El Dorado, than can be obtained from the 
— reports of travellers and letter writers ; 
ut, with his intelligent curiosity, his spirit of ad- 
conte, and his popular manners, which make 
im 8 universal favorite, we may expect an 
a of the enchanted regions he visits, that 
of tenn ® Volume of rare, exciting interest, and 
ao value. He starts in fine spirits, 
haus a hand, and, with his exhaustless fund 
or plato ure, will have.no need of bowie-knife 
0-morrow j 
Heghes to the day appointed by Bishop 
hanaiens Ges The er mation in the Catholic 
faithful children of i f the _ Pope. 
a different occasion would Bait is said, who on 
“ Peter’s Pence,” will now hav lavish of their 
between their democracy ang thei raion ie 
Germans, French, and Irish, aad Lo gweld 
whom have left their native land — mney 
oppression of European despoti of co! 
naturally republican ; while the leading Gren ore 
paper in this city, by a ludicrous oleae tte 
ed the Freeman’ tare 
, eman’s Journal, goes as say. ly against 
a a ress, as if it were backed wp by the 
~ of the Inquisition, and could conceive of no 
ight brighter than that of the dark ages. The 
ae who defy the frowns of a tyrant often 
Pie © before the tace of a priest, and will scarce 
a to withhold the tribute demanded, though 
i 80¢8 to aid & cause which they abhor. 





which, although a pioneer, may be 





The Harpers have just brought out the first 
volume of Mr. Hildreth’s new work on the His- 
tory of the United States. It is got up in a style 
of great elegance, corresponding in some degree 
to the value and importance of the book. It is 
understood that Mr. Hildreth has devoted the la- 
bors of many years to the composition of this his- 
tory ; and the fulness of its statements, with the 
compact brevity of their expression, shows that 
he has by no means slighted his task. He makes no 
pretensions to the brilliancy of Bancroft or Ma- 


caulay, devotes himself to the cautious investiga- | 


tion of facts, rather than the rhetorical embellish- 
ment of a theory, and, although his work is not des- 
titute of passages of picturesque grace, it is evident 
that he is more intent on the completeness and ac- 
curacy of his narrative, than on the variety and 
splendor of its episodes. His work will be a 
standard of reference for the student of Ameri- 
can history, and, I am persuaded, will become a 
favorite in proportion as it is known. There isa 
spice of flippancy and audacity in the preface 
which is quite unsuitable to the occasion, and 
which I should be sorry to have regarded as a 
specimen of the taste and temper of the author. 
We are preparing to welcome the Fourth of 
July, as usual, with pop-guns and fire-works. 
The “greater solemnities” will be omitted, as 
far as possible, on account of the prevalence of 
cholera, and the preternatural heat. A deal of 
good liquor will no doubt be imbibed in a private 
way, but few collective carousings are expected to 
come off. The day afcer will show the effects of 
our patriotism in the bills of mortality, in spite 
of every precaution. It will be a good thing, 
however, and let us be duly thankful therefor, to 
be relieved for one year from the big guns of 
Democratic orations, and from the smaller explo- 
sion of so many toasts, sentiments, and speeches, 
after dinner. C.N.E. 


— 


MUZZYE'S REVIEW OF FISHER. 


A friend has furnished us with the following 
notice of this pamphlet.— Ed. Era. 

Muzzey’s Review of Fisher, is the title of a 
pamphlet of ninety-eight pages, published by H. 
W. Derby & Co., of Cincinnati, in answer to Ell- 
wood Fisher’s lecture upon ‘he North and the 
South. The author is Mr. Muzzey, now a resi- 
dent of Cincinnati, and whe was, during Mr. 
Webster's administration of the State Depart- 
ment, employed therein asa collector of commer- 
cial statistics, a station requiring in the occupant 
those qualities and habits well calculated to fit 
him for the work of exposing the errors of fact 
and sophistries in argument which distinguish Mr. 
Fisher’s performance. The writer declares at the 
outset that his purpose is confined to “the exam- 
ination and elucidation of the statistics brought 
forward by Mr. Fisher;” and having read the 
pamphlet carefully through, we can attest that 
the work is well done, and the refutation complete. 

Though the lecturer is in some respects treated 
much too gingerly, his misstatements are in the 
main extremely well handled. We think that, 
perhaps, the very best answer to F'isher’s reflec- 
tions and assertions concerning the wealth, great- 
ness, and happiness of the South would be a co- 
pious and judicious compilation of extracts from 
Southern newspapers for the last thirty years. 
We should be content to rest the controversy as 
to the economical results of the system of slavery 
upon such an exposition of Southern opinion. 
Speaking from the fullness of the heart, and from 
the evidences of the senses, Southern editors have 
been for the whole of that time asserting and de- 
ploring that the South is all that Fisher labors to 
show that she is not, and that she is not what he 
says that she is. To some of these, and to the 
slavery propaganda in general, his lecture is a 
precious windfall. The thing will have its day, 
and then, like the “forty bale theory” of Mr. 
McDuffie, and the thousand-and-one vagaries of 
Mr. Calhoun, will be forgotten. Slavery will go 
on vindicating its true character by its fruits, 
steadily impoverishing, weakening and depopu- 
lating the States in which it subsists, notwith- 
standing the new philosophy of the Fisher lec- 
ture. “Figures cannot lie,” isa venerable maxim, 
and we read in the lecture that “statistics are 
but collections of fact.’ The production which 
forms the subject of Mr. Muzzey’s review affords 
the most abundant evidence that figures can be 
made to lie most villanously, and that statistics 
may be collections of arrant untruths. Mr. M 
appears not to have thought it within the limits 
he had prescribed for himself to notice, at much 
length, the new principle in political economy, of 
which we are disposed to concede to Mr. Fisher 
the merit of being thediscoverer, namely—that of 
annihilating as men, and turning into property, 
one half the population of a State, as a means of 
enhancing the apparent wealth of the other half. 
By the application of this principle, and with the 
aid of such statements as he calls “statistics,” 
Fisher makes out Virginia to be, “perhaps, the 
richest community in the world”” And he makes 
a comparison of the aggregate wealth of the States 
of New York and Virginia, respectively, the re- 
sult of which is, that the average property of each 
free person in Virginia is $758, and in New York 
it is only $260—or a little more than two-thirds.” 

With a brief examination and correction of this 
wonderful statement, we shall close this notice, 
already too much extended. 

Mr. Fisher adopts as his own an unofficial esti- 
mate of Virginia property fifteen years old, making 
the amount $600,000,000, including the value of 
469,000 slaves, at about $268 each. New York 
had, in 1847, according to the account he uses, 
$632,000,000 of property. Mr. Muzzey has gone 
into a careful investigation of the truth of these 
assertions as to the relative aggregate wealth of 
the two States, and he calculates the total value 
of the property of Virginia to be $400,000,000, in- 
cluding $120,000,000 in slaves, and that of New 
York to be $845,000,000. Preferring the esti- 
mates of an able and practiced calculator to the 
loose assumptions of the lecturer, we shall adopt 
Mr. Muzzey’s statement as the basis of our com- 
parison. We will apply Mr. Fisher’s principle of 
degrading the laborers of a community from their 
humanity and converting them into property to 
both States—to New York as wellasto Virginia— 
for surely the color of the employer or the em- 
ployed can be of no sort of consequence to an ar- 
gument upon the truths of political economy. 
We may estimate the population of New York in 
1847 at 2,750,000 souls, and that of Virginia the 
same as assumed by Mr. Fisher, 1,237,000, in- 
cluding, of course, colored persons, as well bond 
as free; but we subtract the laboring or slave 
population, which leaves us 791,000 white and 
colored men, not slaves; we divide the aggregate 
property among them, and we are enabled to give 
each of them $505. We now subtract from the 
entire population of New York 856,784 laborers 
and working men. We change these into property, 
and confer that property upon the residue of the 
population, the capitalists, gentlemen, and em- 
ployers, consisting of 1,893,000 individuals. The 
aggregate value of these white chattels in New 
York, upon the Fisher theory, is $229,617,912, 
$261¢ per head, which must, of course, be added 
to the estimated value of the other articles. We 
have thus an aggregate value of property in the 
State of New York, estimated on Virginia prin- 
ciples, of $1,174,000,000. We divide this sum 
among the 1,893,000 owners, and each of them re- 
ceives $620 and upwards. And it will be recol- 
lected, too, that the number of acres of land in 
Virginia exceeds at the lowest estimate the quan- 
tity in New York by 12,469,000 acres, and ac- 
cording to some authorities exceeds it by more 
than 15,000,000 ofacres, or by about one half the 
superficial extent of the latter State. 

But we have gone into this statement only to 
show the absurdity of Fisher’s principle of de- 
stroying thirty-five per cent. of the population of 
a State, in order to get at the true number of those 
who own, consume, and enjoy its property and 
production. The simple truth is, that in calcu- 
lating the average individual wealth of Virginia, 
the whole population must be taken into the ac- 
count, and the whole reputed worth of the slaves 
must be thrown out. 


a eres 


GUNDRY'S CINCINNATI MERCANTILE COLLEGE. 


The following complimentary notice is from 
the May number of Hunt’s Merchant’s Maga- 
zine. It is an eloquent testimony, alike to the 
standing of Cincinnati abroad, and of Professor 
Gundry at home: 

“ Of all the many schools, academies, and other 
institutions of learning in our large commercial 
cities, Cincinnati is alone in the possession of a 
purely mercantile academy or college. We mean 
by this a place where young men, intending to 
adopt the mercantile profession, are able to de- 
vote their whole time to the study of those 
branches of knowledge particularly applicable to 
all the exigencies of a business life, either in the 
management of a wide commerce, the counting- 
house and the bank or other moneyed institutions. 
The institution at Cincinnati, under the control 
of Mr. Gundry, is of that description, and here 
it should be remarked, that commercial law was 
unknown in schools for the education of young 
men preparing to enter the marts of trade pre- 
vious to its introduction by that gentleman. It 
is a new feature, and will contribute, in an es- 
sential degree, to elevate the system of commer- 
cial instruction, and we- are gratified to learn 
that it has ‘met the unanimous approval of busi- 
ness men in Cincinnati’ The success of this, 
regarded as & 
model institution, will, we trust, lead to the es- 
tablishment of similar schools in all our large 
commercial cities and towns. Mr. Gundry is an 
accomplished lawyer, having studied that pro- 
fession “regularly, and admitted to the Cin- 
cinnati bar; and although he has been, and will 
continue to be, the r lecturer in law in the 

tution, and rightly claims some advantage 
in that capacity, he at the same time avails him- 
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self of the talents and experience of some of the 
most eminent practicing attorneys and counsellors 
in Ohio. At this institution, instruction is given 
individually, so that each may progress in the ra- 
tio of capacity, In addition to the regular lec- 
tures in law, it is the practice in this institution 
to devote one hour daily in critical interrogations, 
on the various matters connected with the rou- 
tine of business and of keeping books. The 
course of instruction not only presents the theory 
and practice cf book-keeping as a science, but 
embraces information selected from various 
sources with reference to active practice; and in 
short, whatever is considered important, useful, 
and worthy of adoption, to enable the student to 
take charge of, and keep with success, double en- 
try books of every description. Mr. Gundry, 
the principal, has now been engaged more than 
eight years in teaching, and the result of his la- 
bors is to be found in the testimonials of a large 
number of young men, now employed in book- 
keeping in mercantile houses either in Cincin- 
nati or other cities, or successfully engaged in 
transacting mercantile business on their own ac- 
count. These all unite, as we notice by the last 
annual report of this institution, in acknowledg- 
ing their obligations to it, and at the same time 
in commending the system to the public.” 


nN} 
FREE SOIL CONVENTION AT BEVERLY, OHIO. 

A Free Soil Convention was held, pursuant to 
notice, at Beverly, O, June 20th, 1849, for the 
purpose of selecting a suitable person to repre- 
sent the counties of Washington and Morgan in 
the Senate of Ohio. 

Lemon Fouts was appointed President ; James 
S. Gage, J.C. McCoy, Vice Presidents ; Joseph 
Wood, J r., W.M. Corner, Secretaries. The fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed : 

Resolved, That we recognise the necessity of 
preserving an independent organization as a 
party, bound to effect important reforms in all 
State and National Legislatures, especially on 
the subjects of Slavery and War. 

Resolved, That we adopt the principles of what 
is known as the “ Buffalo Platform,” and also 
those of the “ Ohio State Platform.” 

Resolved, That we hail with pride and satisfac- 
tion the election of S. P. Chase to the United 
States Senate. 

The Convention then proceeded to ballot for 
Senator, and it was found that Lemon Fours had 
received a majority of the votes given. It was 
then resolved that he should receive the nomina- 
tion by an unanimous vote. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this Con- 
vention be published in the Free Soil papers of 
this State, and in the National Era. 

JosePx Woop, Jr., 


W. M. Corner, Secretaries. 
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Extract of a letter from a distinguished friend of 
Freedom in New York, dated June 20, 1849, 

“JT do not regard California as secure from sla- 
very; and as to New Mexico, nothing but the 
Proviso can preserve her soilfree. The Free- 
Soilers will probably hold the balance of power 
in the next Congress. I think they should insist 
on a Territorial Government for California with 
the Proviso. Efforts will be made to give her a 
State Government, and thus evade the Proviso. 
To this there are many and grave objections: 

ist. It would afford no security against slavery 
in New Mexico, and the compromise in relation 
to the first Territory would facilitate and be a 
precedent for a compromise in relation to the 
second. 

2d. In designating the boundaries of the State 
of California, a portion would be left out of the 
State, to be seized upon by the slaveholders. 
_ 8d. The organization of the Territory exclud- 
ed from the State, together with that of New 
Mexico, would be settled upon Clayton’s or some 
other compromise plan, or it would be deferred 
till the slaveholders had taken possession of it. 

4th. Benton’s plea that slavery is now prohib- 
ited by Mexican law, is utterly worthless. The 
slaveholders, and the Territorial officers appoint- 
ed by Taylor, will utterly disregard Mexican 
law. 

5th. If the whole of California is organized un- 
der a Territorial Government with the Proviso, a 
similar organization of New Mexico will follow, 
and of course the question of Free Soil is settled 
forever. 

6th. After California is thus organized, any 
proper portion of it may be immediately, if neces- 
sary, erected into a State. 

7th. Now is the time for the Proviso. The 
South is weak and distracted, and the Calhoun 
party can effect nothing. We know not what 
may be the union at the South hereafter. Most 
certain it is that the slave power will be strength- 
ened by any indication of timidity, and disposi- 
tion to compromise, manifested by the North. 

Sth. The present is the feeblest slaveholding 
Administration we have ever had, not excepting 
Tyler’s. Tyler had, latterly, no party in the 
North, and he abandoned himself wholly, and in 
desperation, to the slave interest. Taylor has 
more strength in the North than the South, and 
cannot afford to lose a single Northern vote. 
Tyler, Calhoun, and Upshur, were avowedly sla- 
very propagandists. Taylor and his Cabinet will 
not dare to make similar avowals. I am against 
any and every kind of Territorial or State Gov- 
ernment, except with the Proviso. Courage and 
firmness will give us the victory.” 


—— 


THE LAST HOURS OF MR. POLK. 

The following letter, describing the last hours 
of the late ex-President of the United States, is 
from the New York Herald: 

Nasnvitie, June 16, 1849. 

Yesterday, at twenty minutes before five o’clock, 
P. M., James K. Polk expired at his residence in 
this city. Mr. Polk had suffered from diarrhea, 
on his way up the Mississippi river from New 
Orleans, in March; but the attack passed off, and 
he reached this city in good health. A few days 
after his arrival, he moved into his new mansion, 
a stately edifice, which had just been completed 
and furnished in a style of combined elegance and 
taste. His estate lies in the very heart of the 
city, on an eminence known as Grundy’s Hill, 
having been the home of the Hon. Felix Grundy, 
from whose heirs Mr. Polk purchased the prop- 
erty. 

Having taken up his abode here, the ex-Presi- 
dent gave himself up to the improvement of the 
grounds, and was seen every day about his dwel- 
ling, aiding and directing the workmen he had 
employed. Now overlooking a carpenter, now 
giving instructions to a gardener, often attended 
by Mrs. Polk, whose exquisite taste constituted 
the element of every improvement. It is not a 
fortnight since that I saw him on his lawn, direct- 
ing some men who were removing decayed cedars. 
I was struck with his erect and healthful bearing, 
and the active energy of his manner, which gave 
promise of long life. His flowing gray locks alone 
made him appear beyond the middle age of life, 
He seemed in full health. The next day being 
rainy, he remained within, and began to arrange 
his large library ; and the labor of reaching books 
from the floor, and placing them on the shelves, 
brought on fatigue and slight fever, which the 
next day assumed the character of disease in the 
form of chronic diarrhoea, which was with him a 
complaint of many years’ standing, and readily 
induced upon his system by any over-exertion. 

For the three first days, his friends felt no 
alarm. But the disease, baffling their skill, (and 
for skillful physicians Nashville will compare 
with the first cities in the Union,) Dr. Hay, his 
brother-in-law, and family physician for twenty 
years, was sent for from Columbia. But the skill 
and experience of this gentleman, aided by the 
highest medical talent, proved of no avail. Mr. 
Polk continued gradually to sink from day to 
day. The disease was checked upon him four 
days before his death, but his constitution was so 
weakened that theye did not remain recuperative 
energy enough in the system for healthy re-action. 
He sunk away so slowly and insensibly, that it 
was eight hours before he died, after the heavy 
death respirations commenced. He died without 
a struggle, simply ceasing to breathe, as when 
deep and quiet sleep falls upon a weary man. 

About half an hour preceding his death, his 
venerable mother entered the room, and, kneeling 
by his bedside, offered up a beautiful prayer to 
the “King of kings, and Lord of lords,” commit- 
ting the soul of her son to his holy keeping. ~The 
scene wasstrikingly impressive. Major Polk, the 
President’s brother, was also by his bedside, with 
other members of the family. % 

Upon the coffin was a plain silver plate, with 


these words: 
J. K. POLK, 
Born Novemeer, 1795. 
Diep June 15, 1849. 

The body lies in state to day. The noble draw- 
ing-rooms are shrouded in black, and every win- 
dow in mourning with black scarfs of crape. The 
tall white columns of the majestic portico facing 
the south are completely shrouded in black, giving 
a solemnly majestic and funereal aspect to the ex- 
Presidential mansion. . 

The funeral took place at 4 o’clock, this after- 
noon, masonic ceremonies being first performed in 
the drawing room over the body. I saw the body 
before it was encoffined. The features are in no- 
ble composure. Death has impressed upon them 
the seal of majesty. In his life, his features never 
wore that impress of command and intellectual 
strength, that seemed now chiselled upon their 


marble outline. He was habited in a plain suit of | stand i 


black, and copy of the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States at his feet. Before being taken to the 
cemetery, the body was hermetically soldered 
within a copper coffin. . 

From the house, the funeral co which was 
very large, all places of business being closed by 
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order of our good Whig mayor, proceeded to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, where, after ser- 
vices performed by the Rev. Mr. McFerren, it 
was conveyed to the cemetery, followed by a vast 
concourse of citizens. The body was deposited in 
the Grundy vault, temporarily, but it will soon 
be removed to a vault on the lawn of the ex-Pres- 
idential mansion, where a willow now stands, and 
over it will be erected a stately marble cenotaph. 
Thus the body of the President from Tennessee 
will lie entombed in the heart of its capital. Mr. 
Polk, by will, the evening before his death, gave 
the lawn to the State, in perpetuity, for this pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Polk sent for the Rev. Dr. Edgar, of the 
Presbyterian church, seven days before his death, 
desiring to be baptized by him. He said to him, 
impressively : 

Sir, if I had suspected twenty years ago that I 
should come to my death-bed unprepared, it would 
have made me a wretched man; yet I am about 
to die, and have not made preparation. | have not 
even been baptized. Tell me, sir, can there be 
any ground for a man thus situated to hope?” 

The Rev. Doctor made known to him the assur- 
ances and promises of the gospel, that mercifully 
run parallel with man’s life. 

Mr. Polk then remarked that he had been pre- 
vented from baptism in infancy by some accident- 
al occurrence, that he had been several times 
strongly inclined to be baptized during his admin- 
istration, but that the cares and perplexities of 
public life hardly gave him time for the solemn 
preparation requisite, and so procrastination had 
ripened into inaction, when it was now almost too 
late to act. In his conversation with the Rev. 
clergyman, Mr. Polk evinced great knowledge of 
the Scriptures, which, he said, he had read a 
great deal, and deeply reverenced as Divine truth ; 
in a word, be was theoretically a Christian. 

The conversation fatiguing Mr. Polk too much 
for him to be then baptized, it was postponed to 
take place the next evening ; but in the interval, 
the ex-President recollected that when he was 
Governor, and lived there, he used to hold many 
arguments with the Rey. Mr. McFerren, the tal- 
ented and popular Methodist minister of the place, 
his warm personal and political friend, and that 
he had promised him that when he did embrace 
Christianity, that he, the Rev. Mr. McFerren, 
should baptize him. 

He therefore sent for the Rev. Dr. Edgar, made 
known his obligation, and expressed his intention 
to be baptized by his friend, the Methodist minis- 
ter. The same day, the venerable Mrs. Polk, 
mother of the ex-President, a very pious Presby- 
terian lady, arrived from her residence, forty 
miles distant, accompanied by her own pastor, 
hoping that her distinguished son would consent 
to be baptized by him. 

“ Mother,” said the dying ex-President, taking 
her affectionately by the hand, “I have never in 
my life disobeyed you, but you must yield to your 
son now, and gratify my wishes. I must be bap- 
tized by the Rev. Mr. McFerren.” 

His mother, wise as she is pious, did not hesi- 
tate to give her consent; and, in the presence of 
the Rev. Dr. Edgar, and the Rev. Mr. Mack, of 
Columbia, the ex-President received the rite of 
baptism from the hands of the Reverend Mr. Mc- 
Ferren. 

Mr. Polk has died worth about one hundred 
thousand dollars, the bulk of which is settled up- 
on his amiable lady, who, it is to be hoped, will 
long make this city her abode—an ornament to its 
society, “for all lips do praise her.” 


THINGS IN THE DISTRICT. 


From the Washington Correspondence of the New 
York Tribune, June 12. 


A poor woman was put into jail about a week 
since. It is the jail that cost the people of 
the United States nearly or quite sixty thousand 
dollars. Had this woman committed any crime ? 
Not the least in the world. Her mistress wants 
to sell her, and pocket the money—that’s all. She 
put her into jail simply to know where she is 
when she finds a customer. This poor woman, 
offered for sale, expects to be confined in a few 
weeks. She hasa husband and mother, but neither 
of them is allowed to go into the jail to visit her, 
The husband tried to talk to her through the 
grated window, the other day, but was driven off 
by some menial of the establishment. Amanda, 
the slave woman, is a member of the Methodist 
Church, which takes the name of Bethelem. I 
hear she is in good standing in the church, and 
sustains a fair and good character generally. The 
mistress—the owner—the trader—who is she? 
She is Miss A. B., a venerable spinster, a few 
years ago from Virginia, and now residing in this 
city. She brought with her this woman, her 
mother and two or three children, upon whose 
wages she has lived for some years past, and now 
purposes to put Amanda in her pocket. She 
(Miss A. B.) is a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, belongs to the McKendree Chapel 
congregation, and attends class regularly. I am 
glad to say, some of the brathren are a little stirred 
about this transaction. 

Within a few days, another young wife, with 
an infant child in her arms, hasbeen put into this 
same People’s Jail. She is seized upon by the 
Sheriff, and one hundred and eighty dollars lev- 
ied upon her. This is done by a woman, too—a 
Mrs. or Miss M.., of Prince George’s county, Md. 
Mrs. M. sold the woman a few years since, with 
her two children, for six hundred and fifty dollars, 
and has received the entire sum, within fifty dol- 
lars, with the interest, (say, eighty dollars,) and 
now levies upon her for this balance. The hus- 
band procured a purchaser, and has himself con- 
trived to pay up $350 of the original sum. The 
balance is yet due, not to the woman, but to some 
one else, who made the purchase. The lawyers 
have got hold of the case, and whether the anxious 
husband will be able to save his wife, or be com- 
pelled to give her up, Heaven only knows. 


PARTICULARS OF THE CASSIUS M. CLAY DIF- 
FICULTY. 


The Maysville Eagle gives the following ac- 
count of this wretched affair, which, the editor 
says, was learned from a gentleman who was on 
the ground : 

“There are three Pro-Slavery candidates for 
the Convention from Madison, Messrs. Willis 
and Chenault and Major Squire Turner, (father 
of Cyrus Turner,) and but one Emancipation 
candidate, Major Burnam. At a regimental 
muster at Walden’s on Thursday of last week, 
the candidates spoke, Willis and Chenault lead- 
ing. Maj. Turner followed—(although he had 
promised Cassius M. Clay the stand before him, 
alleging that Clay was not a candidate, and the 
crowd was fast dispersing)—and made a long 
speech. Clay then took the stand, and bore more 
heavily in his remarks upon Turner than upon 
either of the other candidates, and it was now 
evident for the first time that there was some un- 
pleasant feeling between them. 

“On the next day, Friday, another discussion 
took place at a regimental muster at Fox Town. 
Willis spoke first, Turner next. When Turner 
had spoken about an hour, Clay appealed to him 
to give Maj. Burnam an opportunity of defending 
the Emancipationists and their views ; but Turner 
refused, and spoke half an hour longer, in a se- 
vere strain, during which he read fromthe ‘ True 
American’ newspaper a portion of the article 
that caused the Lexington mob and the removal 
of the True American Office to Cincinnati. Clay 
now appealed to the people to say whether it was 
fair that this article should be read, unless ac- 
companied by the statement so often made to Mr. 
Turner, that the article in question was written 
by a South Carolina planter, (as fhany of his 
friends believed, for the express purpose of break- 
ing down his press,) and sent to his office and 
printed while he was lying sick of the typhoid 
fever. The article, he said, was as repulsive to 
his feelings and views as it was to Maj. Turner’s 
or any other man’s—and if he had not been con- 
fined to a bed of sickness it should never have 
appeared in his paper. Mr. W. L. Neale, the 
printer of the True American, was on the ground, 
and would confirm the statement. 

“ Maj. Turner continued his speech, after this 
interruption, and when he concluded, C. M. Clay 
took the stand for the purpose of making a kind 
of apology to the people for the interruptions he 
had caused. He again stated that he thought 
each party were enti:led to he heard, and that 
each should be allowed a fair division of the time. 
That the friends of right and justice by such a 
course had nothing to lose; for if the Emancipa- 
tionists held incendiary notions, and advocated 
principles opposed to the best interests of the 
country, the people would judge of them correot- 
lyand put them down, while if their principles 
were founded in right and justice, it was certainly 
not wrong that they should be known in order 
that they may be upheld and supported. After 
making this explanation, which did not occupy 
more than two minutes, he wag leaving the stand, 
when Maj. Runyon, & ja¥ f Richmond, at a 
considerable distance off, plied ‘him with ques- 
tions,and Clay, with the mt of Chenault, 
who claimed the stump, endeavored to answer 
him. Some misunderstanding occurred in reference 
to the disposition made of the School Fund, in 
which Runyon pronounced a statement made by 
Clay false and untrue. Clay referred to an aot 
of the Legislaturein proof of his assertion, and 
finally told Runyon, who had interrupted him be- 
fore, that he was a mere tool of Turner, and was 
obeying his master. Clay descended from the 

n ood humor, and without expect- 
ing a difficulty with any one, when Maj. Turner 
remarked that *Ranyon was not his tool” Clay 
replied that whether Turner knew it or not, he 
was evidently his willing tool. Upon this, Cyrus 
Turner, the son of the date, stepped up to 
Clay, and pronounced his statement a d——d lie, 





and struck him in the face. Clay was soon stabbed 
by some one behind him, beat over the head with 
a stick by Alfred Turnerand perhaps others, an‘ 
a revolving pistol was snapped four times at his 
head, bursting a cap each time, by Thomas 
Turner. He did not draw his knife nor shake off 
the hold of those who were clinging to him, until 
he perceived the blood spouting forth from his 
side and believed from the wound that he must 
die. With superhuman effort he shook off those 
who held him, encountered Cyrus Turner and 
stabbed him. 

“The wound took effect in the lower part of his 
ote resulting in his death in thirty-four 

ours. 





AproIntMENTS IN THE Crty.—P. R. Fendall, 
Attorney of the United States for the District, in 
place of Mr. Key; Richard Wallach, Marshal of 
the District, in place of Robert Wallace: W. A. 
Bradley, Postmaster, in place of Col. Gardner. 
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Axzsott Lawrence, it is stated by the NY. 
Commercial Advertiser, has accepted the appoint- 
ment of Minister to London. 


—_—_.s—__—_ 


A. P. Bacsy, late U. S. Minister to Russia, has 
arrived at Liverpool, on his return home. 
= 
Farner Maruew has arrived at New York 
city. 


—_—--.— 


SEVEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The steamer Hibernia, Capt. Stone, arrived at 
Halifax yesterday afternoon, with 70 passengers 
for New York and 22 for Halifax. She left for 
New York at about 4 o’clock, and will be at her 
wharf at an early hour on Saturday morning. By 


her we have dates one week later from all parts 
of Europe. 


ENGLAND. 

The bill for the abrogation of the Navigation 
Laws passed the Houseof Lords without material 
amendment on the 12th, and has received the 
royal sanction. The bili will go into effect in 
January. 

The Jews’ disabilities bill passed the House of 
Commons by a majority of 66. Its success in the 
House of Lords is considered very doubtful. 

The British Government repudiate all cogni- 
zance or sanction of the proceedings of the 
French in their treatment of the Romans. 

Smith O’Brien, through his counsel, denies the 
legality of the commutation of his sentence of 
death to transportation, and the Government have 
to provide for the unlooked-for difficulty by special 
act of Parliament. 

Different and apparently reliable statements 
are made from parts of Ireland to the effect that 
the potato rot has made its appearance in some 
instances, but generally the vines look vigorous. 
The weather is represented as continuing very 
favorable, and the crops of England and Ireland 
are said to look unusually promising. 

In the debate in Parliament upon the Canadian 
Losses bill, Mr. Gladstone interposed a most fu- 
rious opposition to the measure, and his remarks 
are said to have made a marked impression in the 
House. He contended that the passage of the 
bill involved imperial as well as local considera- 
tions, and that its provisions were at variance with 
the honor and dignity of the Crown. 

Lord John Russell complained of the tendency 
of Mr. Gladstone’s speech to aggravate the dis- 
sensions in Canada, embitter the feelings of hos- 
tile parties, and said that he had stated the case 
of one party, that of the opposition, supplying 
them with arguments and mending their case. 

Lord John was followed by several other speak- 
ers, and after a warm discussion a division was 
taken upon the question that the debate should 
he adjourned to the 15th inst., which was carried. 
Lord John Russell has given notice in Parlia- 
ment that the financial statement of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be deferred tillan- 
other week. 

RAVAGES OF THE CHOLERA. 

The Cholera has again appeared in England, 
and several cases have occurred in Manchester 
and other parts of the country. At Paris the 
disease is making most frightful havoc, and more 
so than in 1837. Upwards of 11,000 deaths have 
already occurred, and in one day there were about 
900 cases and 600 deaths reported. Marshal Bu- 
geaud and many other persons of eminence have 
fallen before this scourge, which has also broken 
out anew in Silicia, Vienna, and Presburg, and is 
raging most fearfully at Alexandria and Cairo, in 

y t. 

oP HUNGARY AND AUSTRIA. 

Kossuth has arrived in Pesth, and has been re- 
ceived as President in the capital of the Hunga- 
rian Republic. It would seem that hostilities are 
still carried on in the South between the Hunga- 
rians and the shattered remains of the Austrian 
army supported by the Russians, but the reports 
which reach us are so vague and contradictory it 
is not deemed advisable to transmit them by Tel- 
egraph. 

The Russian General has issued a proclama- 
tion to the Hungarians, the pith of which is that 
if they do not lay down their arms and submit to 
their fate with a good grace, they will be made to 
feel the consequences of their presumption. Ev- 
ery effort is being made to rouse the people, and 
the Magyar Government have ordered clergymen 
to march against the Russians. 

GERMANY. 

In Baden the revolutionary struggle is now in 
full play. The Prince of Prussia has left Berlin 
to take command of the army of the Rhine, and 
in Baden and Wirtemberg and Bavaria the Dem- 
ocrats are preparing for a conflict. 


FRANCE, 
Altempted Insurrection in Paris—Arrest of numerous 
Members of the Assembly—The City proclaimed in 
a state of Siege, &c. 


A very alarming demonstration on the part of 
the Red Republicans took place in Paris on the 
13th inst., and for a time the renewal of the terri- 
ble insurrection of June appeared probable. 

The affair commenced in a demonstration got 
up by the Red Republicans, as a protest by the 
National Guards of Paris against the vote of the 
Assembly of yesterday, on the subject of Rome. 
The determination of the Assembly to support 
the cause of the Pope, and to put down the Ro- 
man Republic, was seized upon in order to make 
a manifestation in favor of the Roman Republic, 
and at the same time against the Government and 
the Legislative Assembly. Notice was accord- 
ingly inserted in the Reforme, and the other or- 
gans of the Red Republicans, calling upon the 
National Guards, the students of the different 
schools, and the workmen, to meet without arms, 
at the Chateau d’Eau, in the Boulevard Bonne 
Nouvelle, in order to get in procession to the Le- 
gislative Assembly, to present a protest against 
the vote come to yesterday, and a petition to the 
effect that the French Republic should recognise 
that of Rome. 

Between eleven and twelve the crowd began to 
assemble at the Chateau d’Eau. Among them was 
a great number of the National Guard in uniform, 
but without arms. At half-past twelve, the pro- 
cession began to be formed. The people formed 
twelve deep, under regular leaders. At the head 
of the procession were the National Guards in 
uniform, to the number of at least 12,000; and 
the whole procession consisted of about 25,000 
persons. The first rank was composed of M. 
Etienne Arago, who is chef de batalon of one of the 
battalions of the 8th legion, supported by two 
colonels of the National Guards. They were in 
their uniforms as colonels of the National Guards, 
and were accompanied by some members of the 
Mountain. Immense numbers of workmen were 
assembled on the foot pavement, as well as at the 
Portes St. Denis and St. Martin. All the shops 
in the line of march were closed, but nothing like 
a symptom of disturbance was visible. Not a sin- 
gle sergeant-de-ville was to be seen; but large ho- 
dies of National Guards were under arms at their 
respective points of muster. am 

While this was going on, the military authori- 
ties were preparing to resist the demonstration. 
The troops were ordered out. It is impossible to 
give even an idea of the number and variety of 
troops on duty, but they must have amounted to 
60,000 or 70,000. At half-past twelve a regiment 
of lancers took possession of the Place de la Con- 
corde. Two regiments of carbineers, regiment of 
lancers, and a regiment of cuirassiers, were sent 
along the Boulevards at one o’clock, towards the 
Porte St. Denis and the Bastile, where they were 
posted. Every street, square, and lane, were 
guarded by infantry. In the neighborhood of the 
Assembly everything was perfectly quiet during 
the mornirfg. About one o’clock, intelligence hav- 
ing arrived that a large body of men ac ats 
proaching, troops were sent for to the om e 
of the Invalides, and almost immediately four 
squadrons of lancers came down the quay, crossed 
the bridge, and took up positions in front of the 
Guarde Meuble, at the same time blocking up the 
Rue Royale, Rue St. Florentin, and the other 
streets leading to the Place de la Concorde. The 
Tuilleries Gardens were closed, being strongly 
occupied by the troops. At half-past one o’clock, 
the chasseurs of Vincennes were seen to issue 
suddenly from the gardens, and run with great 
speed across the Place de la Concorde towards 
the Rue de la Paix. 

When the procession arrived at the end of the 
Rue de la Paix, they were met bya large body of 
troops, both cavalry and infantry, headed by Gen- 
eral Changarnier, the Prefect of Police, and a nu- 
merous staff. General Changarnier immediately 
summoned those forming the procession to dis- 
perse, and on there appearing to be a slight hesi- 
tation, the body was broken by the troops, one 
party withdrawing by the small street Teading 





down from the Boulevard, an1 the rest towards 
the Madeleine. 

On the procession being dispersed, and the 
crowd being separated in the different streets, 
they immediately set up a cry of “ Aux-Armes,” 
ani with this cry retreated to their different ar- 
rondissements. Opposite the Café du Paris, in 
the Boulevard des Italiens, an attempt was made 
to form abarricade. An omnibus and a carriage 
were seized and upset by the mob, who commenced 
to pull up the pavement, but some of the tiralleurs 
de Vincennes charged with their bayonets, and set 
the insurgents at once to flight. 

At half-past twelve, M. Lacrose, the Minister 
of Public Works, who accompanied the authorities 
to quell any disturbance, was attacked at the Cha 
teau d’Eau by some of the insurgents. At the mo- 
ment of the attack he was passing along the Bou- 
levard on horseback, accompanied by one of Gen- 
eral Changarnier’s aides-de-camp. He was, in the 
first place, hooted, and then dragged from his 
horse by the furious mob. Fis clothes were rent 
to pieces, and at one moment it was thought that 
he would have lost his life; but fortunately, M. 
Arago and M. Gent, both of whom were in the 
procession, interfered in his favor, and contrived 
to save his life. 

Orders were given the night previous for the 
National Guard to turn out at eleven o’clock on 
the morning of the 13th, in case of need, and it 
was intimated that the rappel should not be beaten. 
Comparatively, very few obeyed the order. In 
the 10th legion of one battalion, consisting of 
5,000 men, only twenty-three appeared at the 
place of rendezvous, and in the 7th legion the at- 
tendance was still worse. In all the legions, the 
indifference and coldness of the National Guard 
was remarked as a bad indication of the state of 
public opinion on the part of the public as respects 
the Government policy. 

, The Moniteur publishes a decree of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, declaring Paris and the first mili- 
tary division in a state of siege. It publishes a 
decree of the President of the Republic, dissolving 
the artillery legitn of the National Guard of 
Paris. It also publishes a proclamation from the 
Legislative Assembly to the French people, and 
an address from the President of the Republic to 
the nation. The decree of the permanence of the 
Legislative Assembly was posted up in the streets 
on Wednesday evening. 

Paris continued perfectly tranquil during the 
night of Wednesday. Thetroops round the Cham- 
ber had been all ordered to their quarters at night- 
fall, and tranquillity prevailed in the neighbor- 
hood when the Assembly adjourned. 


ITALY. 

Important News—Artack on Rome, &¢.— 
Hostilities have at length been renewed be- 
tween the French and Romans, and their final 
result is still unknown, though the first attacks of 
the French have proved successful. It appears 
that M. Lesseps had concluded the following 
treaty with the Roman authorities: 

Art. 1. The support of France is insured to the 
population of the Roman States; they consider 
the French army as a friendly army, which comes 
to assist in the defence of their territory. 

2. In accordance with the Roman Government, 
and without mixing in the administration of the 
country, the French army will take its exterior 
cantonments, which are convenient, at the same 
time, for the defence of the country and for the 
salubrity of the troops. 

3. The French Republic guaranties against all 
foreign invasion the territory occupied by their 
troops. 

4, Itis understood that the present arrange- 
ment must be submitted to the ratification of the 
French Republic. 

5. In any case, the effects of this treaty cannot 
cease till fifteen days after the official communi- 
cation of the non-ratification.” 

General Oudinot immediately refused to re- 
cognise this treaty, and after a violent dispute, 
M. Lesseps lef: for France, and General Oudinot 
proceeded to resume active operations against 
Rome. The following despatch from Gen. Oudi- 
not to the French Government details what passed 
up to the morning of the 4thinst: 

We have no room forthe despatch. It relates 
to the operations by which the French army suc- 
ceeded in getting possession of several strong 
points. 

The Debats publishes a statement from Civita 
Vecchia of the 5th, in which, after describing the 
commencement of the operations against Rome, 
and the first occupation of Villa Panfili, we find 
some further details:-“Still all was not over at 
the Villa Panfili. The Romans had retired with- 
in the walls of the town—but from thence they 
began firing with red hot balls upon the five com- 
panies that defended it. The Casino and sur- 
rounding edifices were soon on fire. Oursoldiers, 
now completely exposed like so many targets 
to the shots of the enemy, were forced to re- 
treat. At the first sign of the retrograde move- 
ment, the Gate San Pancrazio opened, and the 
Romans advanced full speed. The villa fell 
again into their hands. They could not be left 
masters of it. 

“This position was the last to be occupied be- 
foreopening the fire upon the city itself; the 22d 
and 66th regiments of the line were marched 
against it. All the roads leading to.it are flanked 
by two walls, and follow a strangely winding 
course. ‘These walls have been pierced with loop- 
holes. The struggle was furious on either side ; 
on ours it was brilliant and energetic. The 25th 
light infantry received orders to support the 66th. 
This regiment, which has been newly created, 
wanted its baptism [its baptism!] It could only 
advance in half sections; all the companies dis- 
pute the honor of marching first. Col. Ripert 
drew his sword; Lieut. Col. Carondelet took the 
musket of a wounded man. The regiment reached 
the plateau, and took it at the point of the bayo- 
net. This operation concluded the day, and re- 
stored this important position to us.” 


Lonpon, 11 o'clock, P. M. 


The Daily News has advices from Rome to half- 
past two o’clock on the afternoon of the 6th in- 
stant. Their letter contains the following: 

“The attack has been resumed on the same 
points as yesterday, and the cannon again thun- 
ders behind Port Pancrazio. The Palazzo Spada, 
Palazzo Madama, and the church of Sarta Sa- 
bina on the Aventine, already show the effects of 
the enemy’s shells, and the damage will be no doubt 
frightful before the destructive labor is over. 

“ A tremendous storm of thunder and lightning 
just now adds the warning of the elements to that 
of man, and the scene isawfully grand. The great 
heat which has preceded the heavy rain will ren- 
der the campagna still more unhealthy for the be- 
siegers, as well as for those troops who defend the 
remoter parts of the city walls. 


Paris, Friday Evening. 

The Commissary of the Bourse is stated to 
have mentioned to a few friends in his private 
cabinet, at three o’clock this day, that General 
Oudinot had succeeded in entering Rome, in con- 
sequence of a rising of the population against the 
Triumvirate. Other parties, who profess to be 
equally well informed, assert that the Govern- 
ment have not as yet received any official accounts 
of the entrance of the French army into Rome. 
But the negotiations for that purpose had been 
renewed with a probability of a successful conclu- 
sion. 


SLAVERY IN VIRGINIA—REV, JAS. C. BACON. 
A friend in Grayson county, Va., has written 
us a long account of the primary examination of 
Rev. James C. Bacon, a preacher of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, under a presentment by the 
Grand Jury, for having feloniously circulated 
Abolition documents, calculated to excite the 
slaves to rebellion, and against the law “in such 
case made and provided.” It appears that in Vir- 
ginia the Grand Jury presentments for felony 
do not pass directly to the trial court, but go be- 
fore the County Court, a bench consisting of three 
or five Magistrates and Justices of the Peace, who 
merely examine the cases, and decide whether per- 
sons indicted by the Grand Jury shall be held for 
trial before the Supreme Court. The examina- 
tion of Mr. Bacon excited a deep interest, not 
merely on account of the strong prejudice existing 
in that part of Virginia against the Abolitionists, 
but from the fact that some of the ablest counsel 
in the State were employed on the case. An at- 
tempt was made to browbeat the counsel for the 
prisoner, and to frighten them with the idea that 
it was not safe for them personally to appear in 
defence of persons charged with that most horri- 
ble of all crimes—Abolitionism! a thing taught, 
it is true, by the “great expounder of Virginia 
politics,” Jefferson ; but with singular consistency 
denied by those who profess to follow his political 
teachings. But Hon. Mr. Fulton, late a Whig 
member of Congress, and another distinguished 
lawyer, promptly braved the obloquy of defending 
a man charged with a very unpopular crime, and 
they performed their work, it would seem, with 
much more ability than success. Mr. Bacon was 
charged with circulating an Abolition Address 
delivered at Cincinnati, and also the life of Fred- 
erick Douglass; but all the evidence elicited only 
proved that he merely loaned the books to two 
persons, at their request; and one of them to ® 
young lady, whose brother clandestinely conveyed 
it to the enemies of the accused. ‘The counsel for 
the Government appealed very strongly to the 
prejudices of the court, (four of i Bes Area 
trates being members of the Methodist Sepebens 
and slaveholders,) entered into an elaborate arge- 
ment to show the enormity of the crime charged, 
and that the Bible not only justified, but com- 
manded slavery! The counsel for the defence 
did not undertake to make @ Scriptural argu- 
ment, but showed very clearly that the prisoner 
was not guilty under the laws of Virginia—by 
which laws, me insisted, and certainly with some 
show of reason, he ought to be tried. They prov- 
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ed very plainly that the boo ! 
e books, though the 
havsbtmafthe cinta iptncl bere 
P the colored people, they were not circu- 
lated among them, or With any efi: a 


not being proved, and no crim; , 

stantiated, they held that Mr Benen being sub- 
charged. But the magistrates do not. mt he dis. 
have entertained this reasonable view of 4 abs 
ter, and they held the prisoner to bail in the coos 
of $1,000, to take his trial before the Sup ong 
Court. Should the judges and jurors ¢ cameiaen 
that court be equally discriminating, no doubt the 
prisoner will be severely punished. But it seems 
to us that such specimens as this, of the power of 
slavery to misdirect the cause of justice, will 
prove in the end a miilstone about its neck, to 
hold it down in that “lower deep,” to which its 
own desperate acts, not less than the enlighten- 
ment of public opinion, are evidently hastening it, 


Boston Mail. 


Orrictat Insustice.—No Protection ror Cor- 
orED Men.—The following official letter from the 
Secretary of State, which has been banded us by 
Mr. Hambleton, to whom it refers, is alike dishon- 
orable to the Secretary and to the Government. 
We should like to know by what right the State 
Department refuses a passport to any worthy and 
peaceable citizen who asks it? Is the Secretary 
at liberty to outlaw the inhabitants of a particu- 
lar State, or men of a peculiar complexion, when- 
ever his prejudice or jealousy may prompt? In 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
other States, Mr. Hambleton stands on a full po- 
litical equality with other men. He is one of the 
sovereigns of the State ; he is eligible to any office 
in the State ; and for aught appears, he may have 
helped to elect General Taylor as his “servant,” 
to the station he fills—for his own sake we hope 
not—yet he is denied a passport, without which 
he cannot travel abroad with safety. This is an- 
other base offering to slavery. The colored man 
is not only insulted and wronged at home, and in 
half the Union is utterly defenceless, but if he 
would leave this cruel country he must go abroad 
as an outlaw. He is weak, and a mark for spite 
and injury, and therefore, (O, the meanness of 
the unjust act!) he is abandoned by this great 
Government to the mercy of his outragers. We 
ask again, by what authority the Secretary of 
State denies to a respectable, native born Ameri- 
ican citizen the protection which he asks, to ena- 
ble him to visit other nations unmolested? That 
there is no legal impediment to granting passports 
to colored men is proved by their being given to 
those in the service of Diplomatic agents. As 
servants, their persons and property may be guard- 
ed, but not as men. Colored men helped to win 
our national freedom ; helped to preserve it ; they 
have borne the burdens of Government; and 
have contributed to our national strength and 
prosperity ; and now is this our only return for 
their generous aid and faithful services? Let the 
world judge between them and the rulers of our 
nation, which shows true nobleness and magna- 
nimity ! 





DepaRTMENT OF State, 
Washington, June 9, 1849. 
Six: Your letter of the 7th instant, soliciting 
for Henry Hambleton, a colored man, a passport 
or protection, is received, and, in reply, I have to 
inform you, that passports are not granted by this 
Department to persons of color; and that protec- 
tions are only given to them when they arein the 
service of diplomatic agents, &c., of the United 
States, going abroad. 
Hambleton’s certificate of nativity is herewith 
returned. 
I am, sir, respectfully, your ob’t servant, 
Joun M. Crayton. 





ie consequence of the success attendant upon the treatment 
of disews.s at the Parkeville Hydropathic Institute, (near 
Philadelphia, it will be necessary for patients to make appli- 
cation beforehand, in or’er to secure separate rooms. Ad- 
dress Samuel Webb, Secretary, No 58 South Fourth street, 
Philndelphia. Any individual purchasing $3,000 of the cap- 
ital stock, will be entitled to board and treatment in lieu of 
dividend until cured, afterwards to receive twelve per cent. 
per annum dividend on the amount thus invested. 
July 5. 





GOOD INVESTMENT, 
| es SALE, twenty thousand dollars of the capital stock 
of the Parkeville Hydropathic Institute, (near Philadel- 
phia,) warranted to yield ae cent. per annum. Apply 
to Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 58 South Fourth street, 
es or to Dr. G. Bailey, Washingtsn City. 
uly 5. 











LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 
Coarants OF No. 269.— Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 

J. Account of the Skerryvore Lighthouse.— Quarterly Re: 
view. 

2. Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell (2d Part.) 
Sharpe's Magazine. 

3. Visits to Monasteries in the Levant.—Quarterly Re- 
view. 

4. New Imperial Constitution for Germany —Examiner. 

5. What does the “ State of Siege”? Méan ?—Jb. 

6. The War in Hungary.—Jb. 

7. Anglo-Saxon Brotherhcod: A Word to the Yankees.— 

8. The Night Attack on Fort Erie—New York Commer« 
cial Advertiser. 


9. History of a Household, Chapters I and II. — Sharpe's 
Magazine. 


FOETRY. 
A Christian’s Life. The Heroines of England. 
ix A new volume has just commenced. 
Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





WASHINGTON, December 27, 1845. 

Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English langaage; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, inciudes a portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmost expansivn of the present age. 


J. Q. ADAMS. 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN PLANING, TONGUE- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 
Joseph P. Woodbury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


J iy subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta« 
tionary cutter, planing, tongueing and grooving machine, 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same. 
This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means now 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding, and 
will do the work faster and better than any machine hereto~ 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it planes 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whele width and 
length of the material, and does not take more than two- 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equal amount of 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common use. 
The construction and organization of this machine is differ- 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 
particulars ae responded to, by addressing the sub- 
seriber, (post: paid,) Boston, Mass. 

One of the above planing machines may be seen in opera 
tion by calling on the patentee. 

JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 
May 3.—ly Border street, East Boston, Mass. 








2¢F~ The above Planing Machine has been thoroughly 
tested, by planing over 1,000,000 feet of lumber, and has 
planed 3,000 feet in seventeen minutes, and is adapted to 
stick any description of mouldings with great rapidity. 

The subscribers, having purchased the territory annexed 
to their names, are now ready to offer for sale the machine, 
and the right to use the same, in the territory purchased by 
them. 

A machine may be seen in operation soon at Buffalo, New 
York, and at the Planing Mill of Duncan Mangey, Louisville, 
Kentucky. : 

Communications for farther particulars cheerfully respond- 
ed to, by addressing either of the subscribers, post paid, Os- 
wego, New York. STAATS & STEWART, 

For the State of New York. 

‘ STEWART & ee 

States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Missouri. 
ht STEWART & ALLEN 


For the States of Wisconsin and Illinois. 








MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. VIL—Juner, 1849. 


} Sater by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Great 
Questions of the Day, in Politics, Religion, Humanity, 
&c. Terms, three dollars per year, in advance. 

New subscribers, remitting four dollars and a half, will be 
supplied with the work from the beginning to the close of 
the second volume. 

Liberal commissions allowed to agents for new subscribers. 


Contents of No.7. 


Arr. 1. The Methodology of Mesmerism 
2. The Ocean, and its Meaning in Nature. 
3. Macaulay's History of England. 
4. Short Reviews and Notices. 
COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
No. 12 Water street, Boston. 


FIRE-PROOF CHESTS, 
ATENT Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that 
will stand more fire than any others made in this coun- 
try. Also,a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Chests, 
700 now in use, and we still make cheats in the ordinary way, 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water, ee 
Portable Water Closets for the sick and infirm. Seal am 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for Banks and 
Stores. EVANS & WATSON, 
gs 76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
N. B. Country Merchants are invited to call and examine 
for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. Feb. 1. 


COMMISSION STORE. eee 
SON, General Commission Merchant, 101 
Moe Wharf Baltimore, Md. Dee. 23.—ly 
CONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY. 

y LYSANDER SPOONER. Parts Ist and 2d. Publish- 

ed by Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, Boston; and for sale, at 

the publisher’s prices, at the Deposi of the American and 
Foolen Anti-Slavery Society, New York. Price, 25 centa 


50 cents bound her. 
cock post, WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
August 10.—lam 61 John street. 


THE CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 
PUBLIS 


HED. 

HE ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WEST- 
r ERN LIBERTY CONVENTION, held at Cincinnati, 
June 11th and 12th, 1845, tothe People of the United States : 
with notes, by acitizen of Pennsylvania. A phiet, con- 
taining 15 closely printed octavo pages of facts and statistics 
showing the effects of Southern Slavery on the interests <4 
this conntry ; on fine paper and handsome type, and sold a 
the exceedingly low rate of ten dollars per thousand, or oné 
Sofas ner Semtend! losing the money,and addressed to 

Orders enclos' e mi ’ 
the subscriber will be promptly executed ; gong 
ae distinctly by what mode = con TAM HAR 'N ED, 


June 14.—Imi 























* March 30. 61 John street, New 
PATENTS. 
ATENT AGENCY.—All matters ee with the 
P Patent Office, Dra’ ey 
“s mptly §. A. PEUGH, Washington, D, Cc, 
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The reception of the current issue of the Amer- 
ican Phrenological Journal has reminded us of a 
purpose which we have long entertained, viz: 
the preparation of a notice of the publications of 
Messrs. Fowlers & Wells, such as their magni- 
tude and utility have seemed to demand. 

The progress of the doctrines taught by Phre. 
nology has been very rapid in the United States, 
as any one will allow when his attention is di- 
rected, to the fact that, only eleven or twelve 
years ago, the very name of this science was 80 
unintelligible to the great mass of our popula- 
tion, as rarely to excite anything but a smile of 
incredulous contempt. Before that period, it is 
true, there were phrenological lecturers in the 
field; but they were the veriest empirics imagin- 
able, and their “ experiments” in practical phre- 
nology, while serving the main purpose of their 
adventures—the making of money, after the true 
Yankee fashion—were sure to disgust the intelli- 
gent witness, and prejudice his mind against the 
whole system, however they may have gratified 
the marvellousness of the more ignorant spectator. 

Not willing that our denunciation should ap- 
pear too sweeping, to the working of injustice to 
any, let it be understood that we recognise some 

honorable exceptions to this general rule. There 
were, at and previous to the date assumed, those 
engaged in lecturing on Phrenology, who were 
men of undoubted capacity and laudable aim. 
Among these was O. S. Fowler, the elder of the 
brothers Fowler, whose name and labors have be- 
come so widely known since that period—the 
younger brother, L. N. Fowler, having, if we re- 
member aright, entered the field several years 
later. 

About the period we have cited, a new and 
most favorable impulse was given to Phrenology, 
by the visit of George Combe to this country. 
Mr. Combe arrived in the fall of 1838, and com- 
menced, in the following month, his first Ameri- 
can course of lectures in Boston, with that emi- 
nent success which followed his subsequent labors 
in the city of New York. It is not our purpose 
to refer particularly to the history and results of 
those labors. Those who listened to his lectures, 
or have enjoyed the perusal of the sketches there- 
of, given at the time in the New Yorker, or the 
fuller report made by Dr. Boardman, in the more 
permanent form of the volume published by 
Fowlers & Wells, will unite with us in the opin- 
ion that the visit of Mr. Combe to our country 
was an event of highest importance, as calculated 
to give a new direction to the spirit of inquiry 
among our scientific men, in the great department 
of intellectual and moral science, and an impulse 
by which wave after wave of reform has been 
made to ingulf the absurd theories of the old 
metaphysicians. From that hour, the spell which 
had béen imparted to the minds of thousands of 
students of intellectual philosophy, by the writ- 
ings of Locke, Stewart, Brown, Edwards, &¢.— 
not to go back to the “divine Plato”—was un- 
loosed, and Reason began to assert her sway. She 
felt that the facts of Phrenology, taken in its wide 
and liberal sense, which includes Physiology, gave 
her a firm foothold and a starting point, from 
which she could explore the hitherto so uncertain 
domain of mental science with confidence and as- 
surance of success. The laws of spiritual life 
began to be investigated in the light of actual ob- 
servation, rather than that of theological dogma- 
tism, and to be applied with reference to the pres- 
ent as well as the future, by many who had taken 
up in ecstasy, but laid down with utter weari- 
ness, if not disgust, the books of the old school. 
The results of this new order of things cannot 
fail to prove of incalculable value to the people 
of our country, whether in their private or public 
relations. Freedom of inquiry alone becomes a 
free republic, like ours; and hence we find these 
grand results consonant with the theory of our 
governmental organization, as well as the peculiar 
habits of the American mind. 

The changes which the last ten or twelve years 
have witnessed in the progress of Phrenology, 
and the kindred, or rather inseparable, sciences 
of Anatomy, Physiology, Psychology, &c., cannot 
be so readily illustrated in any other mode as by 
a brief notice of the “Phrenological Cabinet” 
of Messrs. Fowlers & Wells, and an enumeration 
of some of the multitudinous publications which 
have been, for years, teeming from their press. 
This establishment is located at Nos. 129 and 131 
Nassau street, New York. It has become quite 
an object of curiosity to scientific men, and even 
to that numerous class whose sole aim would seem 
to be “sight-seeing,” when in any one of our 

great cities. From exceedingly humble begin- 
nings, it has grown, in the short space of ten 
years, to an establishment whose operations are 
on a.scale of greatimportance. Its first attempts 
in the way of publishing cousisted uf the month- 
ly issue of the Phrenological Journal, and a few 
books, in limited editions, confined chiefly to the 
sphere of Phrenology, in its more exclusive sense, 
and these, for the most part, from the pen of O.S. 
Fowler. The extent of its present operations 
may be inferred from the fact that it keeps two or 
three power presses in motion constantly. From 
these are thrown off immense editions of a great 
variety of standard publications in book and 
pamphlet form, to be distributed over every part 
of our wide-spread land. The history of the Jour- 
nal alone is wonderful to eontemplate. From a 
very limited circulation, for some time after its 
commencement, ten years ago, kept down as it 
was by prejudice and superstition, it has now at- 
tained to an edition which cannot be much short 
of thirty thousand copies monthly. Each issue of 
the Journal gives the result of a practical exami- 
nation of the phrenological developments of some 
character—mostly of some living personage pub- 
licly distinguished. For instance, in the June 
number, we have an analysis of the character of 
Abbot Lawrence, by L. N. Fowler, with a like- 
ness. Custs are generally taken from the heads 
of those whose phrenological characters are thus 
given in the Journal. These are arranged upon 
shelves composing a “cabinet” indeed. There 
will be found “heads” of Honorables Clay, Web- 
ster, Van Buren, Polk, Adams, Jackson, Taylor, 
Wright, Woodbury, Biddle, Hamilton, Burr, &c. 
Among those of Reverends, may be mentioned 


Channing, Pierpont, Edwards, Cox, Barnes, and | 
It is curious to observe the irreverent | 
proximity of some of these divines to veritable | 
The | 


others. 


skulls of Indian and even Fejce chiefs. 
only thing which prevents an abruptness defying 
all rules of association, and proving positively 
“shocking,” is the sprinkling, here and there, of 
casts of our own approved fighters—men who, to 
quote the language of an American Senator, have 
“covered themselves all over with glory.” 

The Phrenological Fournat is not the only peri- 
odical work issued by Fowlers & Wells. They 
also publish the Water Cure Journal and Herald of 
Reforms, which is edited by Joel Shew, M. D., 
who is well qualified for the post. This is a very 
valuable work, throwing great light on this de- | 
partment of medical reform, From an edition of | 
less than nine hundred cogies, which was the extent 
of its circulation when Fowlers & Wells took it 
in hand, little more than one year ago, this peri- 
odical’s range has had extended: to, upwards of 


and Influence, by Mrs. Hugo Reid, with an Intro- 


duction by Mrs. C. M. Kirkland; Memory and 

Intellectual Improvement, by 0. s. + oa ‘ 7 

nological Guide, designed for Stu oy of t se 

own Character, by the same author; | war sm 

in India, with its Prectioal ae iy: hee 

ery and icine, by James “3 

od Coffee, with their Physical, Intellectual, and 

Moral Effects on the System, by Dr. Alcott ; To- 
bacco—its History, Nature, and Effects on Body 
and Mind, by Dr. Shew ; Amativeness, by way of 
Warning and Advice to both Married and Single 
People, by 0. &. Fowler; Discourses and Letters 
ona Temperate Life, by Lewis Cornaro, with a 
Biography ; A Home for All, ora New, Cheap, and 

Convenient Mode of Building, by 0.S. F owler ; 
A Treatise on Food and Diet, together with Ob- 
servations on Dietetical Regimen, suited to disor- 
dered states of the digestive organs, by Jonathan 
Pereira, M. D., edited by Dr. Charles A. Lee ; 
Hereditary Descent, by 0. S. Fowler ; Parents 

Guide for the Transmission of Desired Qualities 
to Offspring, and Childbirth Made Easy, by Mrs. 
Hester Pendleton; Marriage, with its History 
and Ceremonies, by L. N. Fowler; The Phono- 
graphic Reader, by S. P. Andrews and A. F. 
Boyle; Intemperance and Tight Lacing, by 0.8. 
Fowler; Errors of Physicians and others in the 
Practice of the Water Cure, by J. H. Rausse; 
Chemistry, and its applications to Physiology, 
Agriculture, and Commerce, by Professor Liebig; 
Love and Parentage, as applied to the Improve- 
ment of Offspring, by O. S. Fowler; the Com- 
plete Phonographic Class Book, containing & 
strictly inductive exposition of Pitman’s System 
of Phonography, by Andrews & Boyle; Physiol- 
ogy and Phrenology applied to the Choice of Com- 
panions for Life, with directions to the married 
for living happily, by O. S. Fowler; Elements of 
Animal Magnetism, or the Process for relieving 
Human Suffering, by Charles Morley ; The Phre- 
nological and Physiological Almanac for 1849, by 
L. N. Fowler; the Water Cure Almanac for 1849, 





by Dr. Shew; The Teeth—their Structure, Dis- 
eases, and Treatment, by John Burdell; Synopsis 
of Phrenology and Physiology, by L. N. Fowler; 
The Water Cure in Pregnancy and Childbirth, 
by Dr. Shew; and “The Cholera—its Causes, 
Prevention, and Cure, showing the inefficacy of 
drug treatment, and the superiority of the Water 
Cure in this disease, by the same author;” a work 
which will naturally attract special attention at 
this particular time. 

Most of the above-named books may be had 
either in neat muslin bindings, or in paper covers, 
the latter being arranged for transmission by 
mail, at prices generally ranging from fifty cents 
downwards. Many of them are illustrated by en- 
gravings, which add greatly to their value, espe- 
cially among unscientific readers. Taking them 
altogether, we think we hazard nothing in saying 
that these issues are not equalled in their import- 
ance by those of any other publishing house in 
the country. In sending them forth in such va- 
ried, cheap, and inviting forms, their publishers 
have, we think, fully entitled themselves to the 
force of the language of Horace Mann, in which 
he says: “I look upon Phrenology as the guide 
of philosophy, and the handmaid of Christianity. 
Whoever disseminates true philosophy, is a pub- 
lic benefactor.” Concurring as we do with this 
sentiment, it would give us great pleasure to 
know that this hurried notice had produced the 
desired effect of widening the sphere of a class of 
publications which are well calculated to promote 
human happiness, because imparting to man truer 
views of his origin, his duties, and his ee 
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AMERICA. 


BY THOMAS WICKERSHAM. 


I. 
What patriot’s bosom thrills not at the name 
Of his own native land, nor proudly burns ; 
To hear the trumpet’s voice sound forth its fame? 
What true-born son but who indignant spurns 
The recreant traitor who ungrateful turns 
His hand against his country and its laws? 
He knows not much of life who never learns 
The value of that sacred tie which draws 
The faithful patriot’s heart to love his nation’s cause. 


Bat when upon bis much-loved land appears, 
Amid the wheat, a growth of noxious tares, 
That threatens to destroy in coming years 
His nation’s hope—O, then what anxious cares 
Weigh down the patriot’s heart! He then prepares 
To tread the path where conscious duty calls— 
Declares for Truth and Right, and boldly dares 
To meet oppression and release the thralls 
That stain his country’s honor ere lis country falls. 


Il. 


Within the memory of our sires, 

This land, where now ten thousand spires, 
By valley green and mountain high, 

Point upward to th’ aerial sky, 

Was one unbroken forest wild. 

No friendly cottager then smiled 

A cheerful welcome to the guest 

Of this now rich and blooming West. 








’Twas nature unadorned by art— 

Man had not acted here his part. 

The screaming eagle dreaded not 

‘The hunter’s deadly rifle-shot ; 

The panther crouched amid the trees, 

The wild deer snuffed the morning breeze, 

The bear crept ’neath the brushwood shade, 

The bison herded on the glade ; 

And by the forost’s gurgling brook 

The huge elk browsed, and proudly shook 

His branching antlers in the air, 

Or rested, ruminating there. 

By sylvan glen and mountain rill, 

The savage red man roamed at will; 

Or, where his wigwam’s smoke arose, 

Reclined in indolent repose 

But broken was his sullen rest, 

When thirst for vengeance fired his breast. 

Then in the dark war-path he sped— 

The wild deer might not hear his tread— 

Mid tangled vines and rocky ¢c:ves 

He led his chosen band of braves, 

Until the bowstring’s sudden twang 

Awoke the deadly battle’s clang, 

With fierce war-whoop and frantic yell 

‘That rang throngh mountain gorge and dell! 

Such were Columbia’s wilds, before 

The pale-faced stranger trod her shore. 
III. 

The white man comes—as shades of night 

Flee from Aurora’s lucid light, 

The red man passes from his face, 

Nor leaves a monumental trace 

‘To tell that he once proudly stood 

The monarch of the sylvan wood. 

‘The white man comes—his flowing sail 

Swells proudly to the western gale. 

‘The forest falls as fades the snow 

Beneath the vernal sunshine’s glow. 

Where fed the bison and the deer, 

Rich and luxuriant fields appear; 

And where the conic wigwam stood, 

Amid the dark and le.fy wood, 

The cottage and the mansion stand ; 

While cheerful villas dot the land, 

And golden fields of waving grain 

Spread far and wide across the plain. 

Where lizhtly sped the bark canoe, 

A frail, unsteady thing to view, 

The heaving steamer proudly glides, 

And flings the white foam from its sides; 

And where the red man’s war-path led, 

Neath wild vines clustered overhead, 

The fire-steed throws his white mane back, 

And rushes o’er the clanging track ; 

And swift as Heaven’s flashing fires, 

The message speeds on mystic wires! 


Iv. 


A mighty nation springs to birth, 
‘The proaigy of all the earth. 

Her white sails o’er the crested foam 
With oriental treasures come; 

On every sea her flag unfurl’d, 
Prociaima her glory to the world. 
Tis one wide field of active life— 
Of steady toil and honest strife. 
Thz ploughman turns the fertile sward, 
Nor fails his promised rich reward ; 
Upon the humid morning swells 





five thousand patrons, The price of the wonk, doubt- 
less, has had its influencs towards this result-— 
being only one dollar per annum, the same as that | 
of the Phrenological, Journal; 


We now propose to give barely a eatalogue, for 
want of room, of the principal works issued from 
the press of Fowlers & Wells. It will be any- | 
thing but an intellectual task, bnt it will serve | 
the purpose of this article, which is to get the at- 
tention of the readers of the Eva to the yature |! 
and importance of the class of reformetory books, 
to which the wonderful energy of this firm is di- | 
rected. To avoid the labor of Classification, which 
is by no means light, altheagh the books are all 
before us, we shal! game, them, without any par- |' 
ticular regard to theme. Indeed, it would not be | 
a very facile task to classify treatises whose sub- |! 
jects‘ areso collateral—or, ta, use a hes technical |! 
phrase, whose clusters ef ‘wisdom will be found 
to intertwine and harmonize with each other, so | 
beautifully, if allowed to follow Nature’s order of 
development and growth. 


We begin with a collection of papers on Moral 
and Intellectual Science, by George Combe, Rob- 
ert Cox, Andrew Combe, and others—a highly 
valuable work ; next we name some Familiar Les- 
sons in Physiology and Phrenology, by Mra. L. 
N. Fowler; The Constitution of Man,.bx George 
Combe ; Practical Treatise on Phenology, by O. 
§. Fovier; The Water Cure. Manual, by Dr. 
Shew ; Lectures on Phrenology, by Geo. Combe ; 
Sampson’s Treatise on, Crime and its Treatment, 
with notes and illustrations, by Mrs. Farnham ; 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, by O.S. Fowler; 
The Nature and Laws of Man—a Philosophical 
Comet by Dr. Spurzheim; Human Rights 
and Social Guaranties, by Judge Hurlbut, with 
notes by George Combe; Self Cultuye-and Per- 
fection of Character, ': Fowler; Physiol- 


: y OS. 
ogy applied to Health und Educati, Andrew 
hy of 


. b 
— M. D.; Fascination, onthe Pai 
Charm ng, by br. Newman ; The © Palos ind. 
ness, by C. ergs Maternity, or the Bearing 
— — Sd been apy 0. S. Fowler; Lec- 
ures on the Phi of Mesmerism 
Bovee Dodds; A Defence of Ph pee 
Nature and Value of Phrenological Eviden, by, 
Andrew Boardman, of the New York bar; Te, 
Water Cure, as applied to every Disease, by J. 
H. Rausse; Animal aga Mental Physiology, by 
O.S. Fowler; Edugation—its elementary kd 
re founded on the nature of man, by Dr. ‘i 
eim, with — by Mrs.S.R. Wells; Fa- 
miliar Lessons in Astronomy, for the Young, by 
Mrs. L, N. Fowler ; Woman, and her Education 





The chime of myriad fact’ry bells; 
And through each busy channel pours 
‘Ti’ abnndance of commercial stores 
From East to West th’ unceasing tide 
Of emigratfon, rolling wide, 

Assails and lays the forest low, 

And still the ery is “ Westward ho!” 


V. 
Why did the red man pass away, 
Like birds of night that shun the day?’ 
He understood not nature’s laws ; 
Th’ effect he traced not to its cause; 
To think, to know, was not his lot— 
To sum it all, he labored not. 
‘The white man came, and he combined’ 
The powers of muscle and of mind — 
Fulfi‘ling thus Jehovah’s p an— 
The white man was a working man. 
To this, Colambia, dost thou owe 
The triumphs which thy children know: 
Forget not, then, the source whence comes* 
Thy wealth, thy fame, thy pesceful homes— 
Nor scorn that hardy hand which wields 
The p'ough upon the sunny fie. ds— 
Nor think that man of little worth, 
Who only claims mechanic birth. * 


VI. 


Who wonld not rather own a home 

Upon Columbia s favored land, 

Than sit beneath the pro 1dest dome 

That’s reared beyond the ocean’s strand? 
What clime neath oriental sky, 

By bounteous Heaven favored most, 
Has aught to please the taste or eye, 

Of which Columbia may not boast? 

He who mid other realms would find 
New beauties to enrich his mind, 
Forgets that bis own native land 
scenes as fair, as rich, as grand— 
Seenes, thouch they be not famed as much 

As those where classic waters flow, 
They only need the bard whose toueh 

Of living fire can make them so! 

Nor rocky shore, nor leafy vale, 

Within Columbia’s wide domain, 
But merits well the poet’s tale, 

And claims bis deepest, thrilling strain. 
Hore many a highland, with its steeps, 
Along whose rocks the wild vine creeps, 
Displays a prospect lovelier far 
Than storied heights of Uam-Var. 

And many a lake that gently swells, 

With rocks and pine trees hanging o’er, 
In grandeur and in grace excels 

Loch-Katrine’s fairy-haunted shore. 
And fair Italia’s sky of bine, 

Whose ses flow from every mouth, 
Excels not that ceru'ean hue, 

The azure of our sunny South. 

Nor does the grandeur of the Rhine 

Surpass the grace and majesty 
Which in Potomae’s vale combine, 

Or Hudson’s highland scenery. 


vil. 
No here—no baron claims 


His with ancestral names; 
Banished for aye the titled throngs 


For nature’s noblemen are ours. 
To modest and deserving worth, 
Be it of high or humble birth, 
‘The dors to fume and honor ope, 
And bid aspiring genius hope. 
Not now, as in the days of old, 
Is wisdom shut o> pe 1] bars ; 
An of progress —an old! 
A constellation of bright stars, 
With lustre beaming on the eye, 
Ascends to zenith point on high, 
And pours a flood of moral light 
Amid the shades of mental night. 
What man whose name is sounded loud, 
Would not rejoice—aye, not be proud 
To wreathe his brow with that bright fame 
Which circles round our FRANKLIN’ name? 
And who is he, of high descent, 
Would ask m>re lasting monument, 
With records of great actions done, 
In marble carved by sculptor’s art, 
Than our immortal JEFFERSON 
Has written on his nation’s heart? 
But one stands high above the rest— 
The bravest—nob!est—wisest—best 
If warrior, dauntless on the field— 
And statesman, true to country’s cause— 
And sage with brow by wisdom sealed— 
And friend to God and virtue’s laws— 
Have e’er been seen to meet in one: 
They all combine in WasHINGTON. 
VIIL. 
But tnrn we from the hero’s praise, 
To that which sheds more cheering rays— 
The brightest, the most joyous hope 
That lights Columbia's horoscope. 
Would you this star of promise find ¢ 
Behold it in the “ march of mind” — 
The swift reformer of mankind. 
When first the Anglo-Saxon race, 
Born o’er the ocean’s heaving tide, 
Found here a joyful resting place, 
To Free 'om’s sons elsewhere denied, 
Then, with a bigh and daring hand, 
They burst the bonds of fatherland, 
And spurned the power that dared to bind 
The action of progressive mind. 
Then conscience, freed from fell control, 
Ruled judge and teacher in the soul; 
And now, in thought and feeling, free 
From dr.ad anathema and ban, 
Each stands in king-like dignity, 
And claims the equal rights of man 
Mind, once from slavish thraldom freed, 
What power can check its onward speed ? 
The light of science dawns anew, 
As halls of learning rise to view, 
And universal knowledge pours 
Its lustre o’er the sea of mind, 
Or joyful to the heaven soars, 
In thought and sentiment refined. 
Sage wisdom scans, with vision keen, 
Through nature’s boundless magazine; 
On every side we see, we hear, 
All that can bid the heart “ good cheer.” 
IX. 
Columbia, thou land of the patriot’s desire, 
Where genius may burn and ambition aspire, 
What darkens thy pathway to glory, of mars 
Thy fame, that it may not ascend to the stars? 
Like the sons of Aloens, giant in size, =P 
Thou hast grown—what delays thy ascent to the skies? 
No shaft from Apollo arrests thy career ; 
What fe'ters thy progress? What chills thee with fear? 
O, land of my love, there is gloom on thy brow; 
It deepens—it scowls—it grows dark on thee now! 
Like the storm-cloud that’s charged with the thunders of 


wrath, 
It hovers around thee—it threatens thy path! 


’Tis the plague-spot of guilt that bespeaks the deep sin 
Which is coiled like the f. lds of a serpent within 

And but waits for the hour when its venomous fangs 

May pierce thy torn bosom with torturing pangs! 

O, where is the spirit that kindled the fires 

Of freedom, and burned in the hearts of thy sires ? 

And where ia the pledge they consigned to thy trust, 
When the yoke of the Briton was trampled in dust? 

Alas for the laurel they twined on thy brow— 

The cypress were better befitting thee now! 

Thou hast broken thy faith—thou has bartered thy truth— 
Thov hast quenched the free spirit that lighted thy youth! 
With the best Saxon blood was thy liberty bought— 

O, how do thy sons set the purchase at naught! 

For the curse of oppression thy bright honor stains, 

And where freedom once triumphed, lo! slavery’s chains! 
A wailing is heard in thy streets, and—behold! 

The market where men in the shambles are sold! 

And shame to thy honor—how false to thy trust! 

There woman is bartered—the yictin of lust! 


The groans of the father, the wails of the child, 

And the shrieks of the slave-mother, frantic and wi'd, 
Go up with the voice of the rude auctioneer, 

As he sunders the ties held by nature most dear! 


Not alone from the cane-field and rice-swamp arise, 
’Neath the lash of the driver, the slave victim’s cries; 
Like the last parting tones of the death-doomed they come, 
On the zephyrs that kiss the prond Capitol’s dome! 


What a mockery this to the fame thou hast won, 

By the time-honored deeds which thy fathers have done! 
And how dost thou spurn that most noble decree, 
Which declares that all men have a right to be free, 


While the dust of its authors is stirred in their graves 
By the clank of the fetter—the footstep of slayes! 

The Turk bears no fouler disgrace to his name— 

The Hindoo abhors thee—the Moor bids thee shame! 


O! cast from thy borders this dark burning shame— 
This blot on thy honor—this curse on thy fame— 
Ere it eats as a canker, consuming thy life, 

Or pours out thy blood like th’ assassin’s red knife! 


Lo! the seeds of destruction, once sown by thy hand, 
Spriug up to consume the rich bloom of the land! 
Repent, ere the hills with thy life currents drip, 

And the cup of God’s vengeance is pressed tv thy lip! 


When Freedom, triumphing, shall hail the blest hour, 
That dooms to destruction the slaveholder’s power— 
When broken for aye is the fetter and rod, 

And repentance turns back the fierce vengeance of God, 


Then no more shalt thou blush who by heathen art shamed, 
But in deed and in truth shall thy name be proclaimed 
O’er the rock-zirted shore and the foam-erested wave— 
Columbia, the home of the jree and the brave! 


Farmers’ College, Ohio. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE PEOPLE—No. 5. 


The expenses of war preparations are enormous. 
Let us apply some of the rules of Arithmetic to 
this subject. It may aid the comprehension of the 
reader, to estimate military and naval expendi- 
tures, not in millions, a denomination so high 
that few form any adequate conception of it, but 
in some articles of property, of which all know 
the value. A farm of one hundred acres, well 
watered, under high cultivation, with good build- 
ings and fences, having a due proportion of mead- 
ow, tillage, and pasture, if not very remote from 
market, is worth $5,000. A very comfortable 
school-house can be built in most parts of our 
country for $500. The services of a first-rate 
teacher, who could take a charge of fifty children, 
can be procured one year for $1,000, or less, say 
$1,000. A beautiful dwelling-house, with a small 
lot, can be obtained in most of our villages, for 
$2.500. 

Let us see. The peace establishments of Chris- 
tendom cost about one thousand millione a year. 
This would purchase two hundred thousand such 
farms as I have described. If laid side by side, 
they would reach three times round the globe. It 
would purchase four hundred thousand village 
houses and lots; pay the annual salary of one 
million able teachers—more than enough to edu- 
cate every child in Christendom; or build two 
millions of school houses—just about endugh to 
accommodate all the children in the world. 

Our Government has appropriated, within the 
last sixty years, for the preparation for war in 
time of peace, five hundred millions. This would 
purchase one hundred thousand farms, or two 
hundred thousand houses and lots, or pay the 
yearly salaries of five hundred thousand teachers, 
or build one million school-houses. 

For several years past, our Government has 
appropriated, on an average, twenty millions a 
year to preparations for war ; which, on the same 
estimates as above, would give four thousand 
farms, eight thousand houses and lots, twenty 
thousand teachers’ salaries, or forty thousand 
school-houses. This, it should be remembered, is 
only one year’s preparation for war, not including 
pensions, nor one item of the expense of actual 
war. 

An uncured, and, I believe, an incurable pro- 
pensity of war Governments is, to lavish money 
on favorites — successful commanders, or, more 
generally, scheming, shrewd, but dishonest men, 
connected with the business departments of the 
army or navy. Lord Wellington has received 
ten millions of dollars for war-services. Most of 
this has been paid by industrious Englishmen, 
who eat the bread of carefulness, and most of 
whom cannot educate their children at school, for 
want of means. It would purchase two thousand 
such farms as I have described, four thousand 
houses and lots, or pay ten thousand teachers’ 
salaries, or build twenty thousand school houses. 
And yet the Right Hon. hero is not satisfied, nor 
is her Majesty’s Government satisfied, with lav- 
ishing the people’s money on him ; but they must 
pay, and he receive, a pension till the end of the 
nineteenth century, if he should be spared to the 
English people so long. bi 

Our Government has bestowed four millions 
on West Point. This equals eight hundred farms, 
one thousand six hundred village houses and lots, 
four thousand teachers’ salaries, or eight thousand 
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school-houses. That institution has been in 
ao about twenty-five years. Cambridge 
‘Tniversity has been a great light of Western 
ci Vilization for at least two hundred and twenty- 
five years. It has received perhaps one quarter 
as ,aueh State patronage as West Point, educated 
ten times as many young men, and been abund- 
antly’ cursed in certain quarters for consuming 
the e: wnings of the people. 

Not long ago, our navy was reported as con- 
sisting of sixty-eight ships; one thousand five 
hundri'd and fifty-two officers, with salaries from 
six hundred to four thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, averaging about one thousand five hundred 
dollars. I have not seen this statement in any 
original document. It may possibly be erroneous, 
though I think not; and, if not, the salaries 
would amount to upwards of two millions—the 
value of four hundred farms, eight hundred vil- 
lage houses and lots, two thousand teachers’ sala- 
ries, or four thousand school-houses. 

Our line-of-battle ships cost the Se ited eo 
on an average, eight hundred and thirty thoysan 
dollars, and some of them have cost a million— 
equal to two hundred farms, four hundred village 
houses or lots, one thousand teachers’ salaries, or 
two thousand school-houses. 

The keeping of a line-of-battle ship in the ser- 
vice, one year, costs about half a mi ion—equal 
to one hundred farms, two hundred houses and 


lots, five hundred teachers’ salaries, or one thou- 
sand school-houses. 

Now, the indirect and unequal mode of taxa- 
tion, adopted in part by the English Government, 
and wholly by our own, requires as much, in the 
payment of these enormous sums, from every 
respectable liver, though worth perhaps little or 
no property, as from the man who is worth mil- 
lions. Those who like the object and the mode of 
taxation, should pay cheerfully. Those who 
think, with me, and certainly there are many 
such, that military preparations are worse than 
useless, and that the mode of taxation is mon- 
strously unjust, must pay as cheerfully as they 
can, for there is no help. Tilla change comes 
over the scene, the freemen of America must toe 
up annually to the footing of four thousand farms, 
worth five thousand dollars each ; and the toiling 
millions of Great Britain must pay, each year, 
about five times ag much, for preparing for war in 
time of peace. 


ee 


THE COBLER’S LAST PENNY. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


Thomas Claire, a son of St. Crispin, was a 
clever sort of man, though not very well off in 
the world, He was industrious, but, as his abili- 
ties were small. his reward was proportioned 
thereto. His skill went little beyond half-soles, 
heel-taps, and patches. Those who, willing to en- 
courage Thomas, ventured to order from him a 
new pair of boots or shoes, never repeated the or- 
der. They would have been carrying their good 
wishes for his prosperity rather too far. p 

As intimated, the income of Thomas Claire was 
not large. Industrious though he was, the amount 
earned proved so small that his frugal wife al- 
ways found it insufficient for an adequate supply 
of the wants of the family, which consisted of 
her husband, herself, and three children. It can- 
not be denied, however, that if Thomas had cared 
less for his pipe and mug of ale, the supply of 
bread would have been more liberal. But he had 
to work hard, and must have some little self- 
indulgence. At least so he very conclusively 
argued. 

This self-indulgence cost him from two to three 
shillings per week, a sum that would have pur- 
chased many comforts for the needy family. The 
oldest of Claire’s children, a girl ten years old, 
had been sickly from her birth. She was a gen- 
tle, loving child, the favorite of all in the house, 
and more especially of her father. Little Lizzy 
would come up into the garret, where Claire 
worked, and sit sometimes for hours, talking in a 
strain that caused him to wonder ; and sometimes, 
when she did not feel as well as usual, lying upon 
the floor, and fixing upon him her large bright 
eyes for almost as long a period. Lizzy was never 
so contented as when ghe was with her father, and 
he never worked so cheerfully as when she was 
near him. ’ 

Gradually, as month after month went by, Lizzy 
wasted away with some disease for which the doc- 
torscould find no remedy. Her cheeks became pale 
and paler, her eyes larger and brighter, and such 
a weakness fell upon her slender limbs that they 
could with difficulty sustain her weight. She was 
no longer able to clamber up the steep stairs into 
the garret or loft where her father worked ; yet 
she wag there as often as before. Claire made for 
her a little bed, raised 9 short space from the 
floor, and here she lay, talking or looking at him 
as of old. He rarely went up or down on the 
garret stairs without having Lizzy in his arms. 
Usually her head was lying upon his shoulder. 
And thus the time went on. 

Claire—for all the love he felt for his sick 
child, for all the regard he entertained for his 
family—indulged in his beer and tobacco as usual, 
and thus consuming weekly a portion of their lit- 
tle income, that would have brought to his chil- 
dren many a comfort. No one but himself had 
any luxuries. Not even for Lizgy’s weak appetite 
were dainties procured. It was as much as the 
mother could do, out of the weekly pittance she 
received, to get enough coarse food for the table, 
and cover the nakedness of her family. 

To supply the pipe and mug of Claire, from 
two to three shillings per week were required. 
This sum he usually retained out of his earning, 
and gave the balance, great or small, to his frugal 
wife. No matter what his income happened to be, 
the sum necessary to obtain these articles was 
rigidly deducted, and as certainly expended. 
Without his beer, Claire really imagined that he 
would not have sufficient strength to go on with 
his weekly toil—how his wife managed to get 
along without even her regular cup of good tea, 
it had never occurred to him to ask—and not to 
have a pipe to smoke in the evening, or after each 
meal, would have been a deprivation beyond his 
ability to endure. So the two or three shillings 
went regularly in the old way. 

When the sixpences and pennies congregated 
in goodly numbers in the shoemaker’s pocket, his 
visits to the ale house were often repeated. But, 
as the allowance for the week diminished, and it 
required some searching in his capacious pockets, 
where they hid themselves away, to find the strag- 
gling coins, Claire found it necessary to putsome 
check upon his appetites. And so it went on, 
week after week, and month after month. The 
beer was drunk and the pipe smoked as usual, 
while the whole family bent under the weight of 
poverty which was laid upon them. 

Weaker and weaker grew little Lizzy. From 
the coarse food that was daily set before her, her 
weak stomach turned, and she hardly took suffi- 
cient nourishment to keep life in her attenuated 
frame. 

“Poor child”? said the mother one morning, 
“she cannot live if she doesn’t eat. But coarse 
bread, potatoes, and buttermilk, go against her 
weak stomach. Ah me! if we only had a little 
that the rich waste !” 

“ There is a curse in poverty !” replied Claire, 
with a bitterness unusual to him, as he turned his 
eyes upon his child, who had pushed the food 
away that was placed before her, and was looking 
at it with an expression of disappointment on her 
wan face. “A curse in poverty !” he repeated. 
“Why should my child die for want of nourish- 
ing food, while the children of the rich enjoy 
every luxury ?” 

In the mind of Claire there was usually a dead 
calm. He plodded on from day to day, eating his 
potatoes and buttermilk, or whatever came before 
him, and working steadily through the hours al- 
lotted to labor, his hopes or fears in life rarely 
exciting him to an expression of discontent. But 
he loved Lizzy better than any earthly thing, and 
to see her turn loathing from her coarse food, the 
best he could procure for her, aroused his slug- 
gish nature into rebellion against his lot. But he 
saw no remedy. 

“Can’t we get something a little better for 
Lizzy ?” he said, as he pushed his plate aside, his 
appetite for once gone eres his meal was half 
finished. 

“ Not unless you ean earn more,” replied the 
wife. ‘Cut and carve, and manage as I will, it’s 
as much as I can do to get common food.” 

Claire pushed himself back from the table, and, 
without saying @ word more, went up to his shop 
in the garret, and sat down to work. There was 
a troubled and despondent feeling about his heart. 
He did not light his pipe as usual, for he had 
smoked up the last of his tobacco the evening be- 
fore. But he had a penny left, and with that, as 
soon as he had finished mending a pair of boots, 
and taken them home, he meant to get a new sup- 
ply of the fragrant weed. The boots had only 
half an hour’s work on them. But a few stitches 
had been taken on them by the cobler, when he 
heard the feeble voice of Lizzy calling to him 
from the bottom of the stairs. ‘That voice never 
came unregarded to his ears. He laid aside his 
work, and went down to his patient child, and as 
he took her light form in his arms, and bore her 
up into his little workshop, he felt that he press- 
ed against his heart the dearest thing to him in 
life; and with this feeling came the bitter cer- 
tainty that soon she would pass away and be no 
more seen. 

Thomas Claire did not often indulge in exter- 
nal manifestations of feeling ; but now, as he held 
little Lizzy in his arms, he bent down his face and 
kissed her cheek tenderly. A light gleam of sun- 
shine fell suddenly upon the pale countenance of 
the child, while a faint, loving smile played about 
her lips. Her father kissed her again, and laid 
her upon thé little bed that was always ready for 
her, and once more resumed his work. 

Claire’s mind had been awakened from its usual 
quiet. The wants of his failing child aroused 
it into disturbed activity; though it beat for a 
while, liked a caged bird, against the bars of ne- 
cessity, and then fluttered back in panting im- 
becility. 

At last the boots were done, and, with his 
thoughts now more occupied with the supply of 
tobacco he was about to obtain than withanything 
else, Claire started to take them home. As he 
walked along, he passed a fruit shop, and the 
thought of Lizzy came into his mind. 

“If we could afford her some of these nice 
things!” he said to himself. “They would be 
food and medicine both to the dear child. But,” 
he added, with a h, “we are poor! weare poor ! 
Such dainties are not for the children of poverty.” 

He passed along until he came to theale-house, 
where he intended to get his penny-worth of to- 
bacco. For the first time, a thought of self-denial 
entered his mind, as he stood by the door, with 
his hand in his pocket, feeling for his solitary 
copper. “This would buy Lizzy an orange,” said 
he to himself. “But then,” was quickly added, 
“T would have no tobacco to-day nor to-morrow, 
for I won’t be paid for these boots before Satur« 
day, when Barton gets his week’s wages.” 

Then came a long hesitating pause. There was 
before the mind of Claire the image of his faint 
and feeble child, with the refreshing orange to 
her lips; and there was also the image of bimeelf, 
uncheered for two long days by his pipe. But could 





he for a moment hesitate, and still love the little 
sufferer ; for, to one of his order of mind, and habits 
of acting and feeling, a self-indulgeuce like that 
of a pipe, or draught of beer, }ccomes so much a 
second nature, that it is, as i: were, a part of the 
very life, and to give it uj, costs more than a light 
effort. The penny ~™:s between his fingers, he 
took a single step '. wards the door ; but, so vivid- 
ly came back the image of little Lizzy, that he 
stopped suddenly. The conflict, even though the 
spending of a single penny was concerned, was 
severe ; love for the child pleaded earnestly, and 
as earnestly pleaded the old habit, that it seemed 
as if it would take no denial. 

It was the last penny that was between the cob- 
ler’s fingers. Had there been two pennies in his 
pocket, all the difficulty would have immediately 
vanished. Having thought of the orange, he 
would have bought it with one of them, and sup- 
plied his pipe with the other. But, asaffairs now 
stood, he must utterly deny himself, or else deny 
his child, For minutes the question was debated. 

“ [ will see when [ come back,” said he at last, 
starting on his errand, and thus for a time mak- 
ing a sort of compromise. As he walked along, 
the argument still went on in his mind. The 
more his thoughts acted in this new channel, the 
more light came into the cobler’s mind, at all 
times rather dark and dull. Certain discrimina- 
tions, never thought of before, were made; and 
certain convictions forced themselves upon him. 

“ What is a pipe of tobacco to a healthy man, 
compared with an orange to a sick child?” utter- 
ed almost aloud, marked at last the final conclu- 
sion of his mind ; and, as this was said, the penny 
which he held in his fingers was thrust determin- 
edly into his pocket. 

As he returned home, Claire bought the 
orange, and in the act experienced new pleasure. 
By a kjnd of necessity he worked-on daily, for his 
family, upon which was expended nearly all his 
earnings ; and the whole matter became so much & 
thing of course, that it was no subject of conscious 
thought, and produced no emotion of delight and 

ain. 

But the giving up of the use of tobacco for the 
sake of little Lizzy, was an act of self-denial en- 
tirely out of the ordinary course, and it brought 
its own sweet reward. 

When Claire got back to his home, Lizzy was 
lying at the bottom of the stairs, awaiting his re- 
turn. He lifted her, as usual, in his arms, and 
carried her up to his shop. After placing her 
upon the rude couch he had prepared for her, he 
sat down upon his bench, and, as he looked upon 
the white shrunken face of his dear child, and 
met the fixed, sad gaze of her large, earnest eye, 
a more than usual tenderness came over his feel- 
ings. Then, without a word, he took the orange 
from his pocket, and gave it into her hand. 

Instantly there came over Lizzy’s face a deep 
flush of surprise and pleasure. A smile trembled 
around her wan lips, and aa unusual light glit- 
tered in her eye. Eagerly she placed the fruit to 
her lips, and drank its refreshing juice, while 
every part of her bosom seemed quivering with 
delight. 

“Ts it good, dear ?” at length asked her father, 
who sat looking on, with a new feeling at his 
heart. 

The child did not answer in words; but words 
could not have expressed her sense of pleasure so 
eloquently as the smile that lit up and made 
beautiful every feature of her face. 

While the arange was yet at the lips of Lizzy, 
Mrs. Claire came up into the shop for some pur- 
‘pose. 

“ Anorange?” she exclaimed, with surprise. 

“Where did that come from?” 

“Oh, mamma, it is so good,” said the child, 
taking from her lips the portion that yet re- 
mained, and looking at it with a happy face. 

“Where in the world did that come from, 
Thomas?” asked the mothcr. 

“]T bought it with my last penny,” replied Claire. 
“T thought it would taste good to her.” 

“But you had no tobacco.” 

“Pil i; without that until to-morrow,” said 
Claire. 

“Tt was kind in you to deny yourself for Lizzy’s 
sake!” 

This was said in an approving voice, and added 
another pleasurable emotion to those he was al- 
ready feeling. The mother sat down, enjoyed 
the sight of her sick child, as with unabated eager- 
ness she continued to extract the refreshing juice 
from the fruit. When she went down stairs, and 
resumed her household duties, her heart beat 
more lightly in her bosom than it had beaten for 
a long time, 

Not once through the whole day did he feel the 
want of his pipe; for the thoughts of the orange 
kept his mind in so pleased a state that a mere 
sensual desire, like that for a whiff of tobacco, had 
no more power over him. 

Thinking of the orange, worked good; for be- 
fore the day closed, Claire had made a calculation 
of how much his beer and tobacco money would 
amount to in a year. The sum astonished him. 
He paid rent for the little house in which he 
lived, two pounds sterling a year, which he al- 
ways thought a large sum. But his beer and to- 
bacco cost nearly seven pounds! He went over 
the calculation a dozen times, in doubt of the first 
estimate, but it always came out the same. He 
began to run over in his mind the many com- 
forts seven pounds per annum would give his 
family, and particularly how many little luxuries 
might be procured for little Lizzy, whose delicate 
appetite turned from the coarse food that was daily 
set before her. 

But to give up the beer and tobacco in toto, 
when it was thought of seriously, appeared impos- 
sible. How could he live without them? 

On that evening the customer whose boots he 
had taken home in the morning, called in unex- 
pectedly and paid for them. Claire retained a 
sixpence of the money, and gave the balance to his 
wife. With this sixpence in his pocket he went 
out for a mug of beer and some tobacco to replen- 
ish his pipe. He staid some time—longer than 
he usually took for such an errand. 

When he came back he had three oranges in 
his pocket, andin his handy were two fresh buns 
and a cup of sweet milk. No beer had passed his 
lips, and his pipe was yet unsupplied. He had 
passed through another conflict with his old appe- 
tites; but love for his child, as before, came off 
conqueror. 

Lizzy, who had drooped about all day, and lying 
down most of the time, never went to sleep early. 
She was awake as usual, when her father re- 
turned. With scarcely less eagerness than she 
had eaten the orange in the morning, did she now 
drink the nourishing milk, and eat the sweet 
buns; while her father sat looking at her, his 
heart throbbed with inexpressible delight. 

From that day the pipe and mug were thrown 
aside. It cost a prolonged struggle. Butthe man 
conquered the mere animal, and Claire found him- 
self no worse off in health. He could work as 
many hours and with as little fatigue; in fact, he 
found himself brighter in the morning, and ready 
to go to work earlier, by which means he was able 
to increase at least two or three shillings to his 
weekly income. 

Added to the comfort of his family, eight or ten 
pounds a year produced a great change. But the 
greatest was in little Lizzy. For a few weeks, 
every penny saved from the beer and tobacco, the 
father regularly expended for thesick child; and 
it soon became apparent that it was nourishing 
food, more than medicine, that Lizzy wanted. She 
revived wonderfully; and no Jong time passed be- 
fore she could sit up for hours. Her little tongue, 
too, became free once more, and many hours of 
labor did her voice again beguile. And the bles- 
sing of better food came also, in time, to the other 
children, and to all. 

“So much to come from the right spending of a 
single penny,” Clare said to himself, as he sat and 
reflected one day. “ Who could have believed it?” 

And as it was with the poor cobler, so it will 
be with all of us. There are little matters of self- 
denial, which, if we had but the true benevolence, 
justice, and resolution to practice, would be the 
beginning of more important acts of a like nature, 
that, when performed, would bless not only our 
own families, but others, and be returned upon us 
in rewards of delight incomparably beyond any- 
thing that selfish and sensual indulgence have it 
in their power to bring. 








CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, & WINDOW SHADES, 
MES HANTS from the South and West would be amply 
recompensed by making cheap purchases for cash, by 
calling at the Carpet, Oil Cloth, and Window Shade Depot, 
Nos. 18 and 20 North Second street, Philadelphia, second 
floor, one door below Christ Church. 
Three thousand pieces of Wilton, Brussels, Imperial, In- 
in, Damask, and Venitian Carpetings, with Oil Clothe, 
ats Kugs, Looking Glasses, Blinds, Window Shades, and 
Mattings, wholesale and retail, very low. 
Ocg~ Liberal advances made on consignments of Carpeti 
and Oil Cloths. : J. SIDNEY JONES. 
March 15.—lam12t 


“ GET THE BEST.” 

LL young persons should have a Standard Dictionar 
A at their elbows. And while you are about it, get the 
best. That Dictionary is 

~ Noah Webster's, 
The great work, w idged. If you are too poor, save the 
amount from off your back, to put itinto your head.— Phren- 
ological Journal. 

Dr. Webster's great work is the best Dictionary of the 
English language.— Morning Chronicle. 

This volume must find its way into all our public and good 
private libraries, for it provides the Englieh student with a 
mass of the most valuable information, which he would in 
vain seek for elsewbere.— n Literary Gazette. 

Containing three times the amount of matter of any other 
English Dictionary compiled in this country, or any abridg 
ment of this work. 

Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Marsa- 
chusetts, and for sale by all Booksellers, ees, 
April 19.—eow5t 


ATLANTIC HOUSE, 
D's IEL PEARSON, Cabot street, Beverly, 
setts. 








Massachu- 
May 4. 





MEDICAL CARD, 


FIA2 VEY LINDSLY, M. D.C street, next to the corner 
A of Four-and-a-half street, Washington. May 24. 





TO INVENTORS. 
T= subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 
obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun- 
tries an | will prepare specifications an 1 drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. i 
From their long experience as practical mechanics, added 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint- 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give satisfaction 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their specifications, and in the promptness and abiiity 
with which they transact all business intrusted to them. 
Persons residing.at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain a 
patent, by writing to the sabscribers, without incurring the 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. 

Models can be sent with perfect safety by che Expresses. 
Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 
For evidence of their competence and integrity, they would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trans- 
acted business. 

Letters must be post paid. 
Office on F atreet, opposite the Patent Office. 

P. H. WATSON. 

E. 8S. RENWICK. 
A NEW PATENT MACHINE, 
a= obtained a patent fur a self-feeding mathine to 

eaw cord wood twice in two at one operation, a model of 

which can be seen by applying to P.H. Watson, Esq., Patent 
Attorney, Washington D. C., I am now prepared to sell the 
right for the same, by States or smaller districts, as may best 
avit the convenience of purchasers. As this is a machine 
everywhere wanted, and believed to possess superior merit, 
it will be tx the advantage of mechanics and patent dealers 
to attend to it. 

All communications, post-paid, and addressed to the sub- 
seriber, will receive prompt attention. 

DAVID BONNER, 
Greenfield, Highland county, Ohio. 


June 7. 


May I0. 
LAW NOTICE, 
C. MOORE, Attorney at Law, West Greenville, Mer- 
N e cer county, Pennsylvania 
Collections in Western Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio 
promptly attended to. June 14—6t 


DE WOLF & FARWELL, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office, Clark 


street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, !llinois. 
CALVIN DE WOLF. 
Jan. 4—ly. 


WILLIAM W. FARWELL. 
LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
hams my B. JARVIS, Jun., Aitorney and Counsello: 
. at Law, Columbus, Obio. Office in Platt’s new build- 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
usiness counected with the profession, of all kinds,punr 
tually attended to Jan. 28 











GLASCOE, HENRY, & WEBB, 
OTTON and Tobacco Factors ; Dealers in Blooms, Pig 

/ Iron, Pig Lead, Bagging and Rope, &c. ; Commission and 

Forwarding—Columbia street, next to Broadway Hotel, Uin- 

cinnati, Ohio. J. S. GLASCOE. 

C. B. HENRY. 

E. WEBB. 


June 8.—ly 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 

( NALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegrapt 

4 Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, [liinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. 

Terms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
A teed court—first Monday in February, May, and Oc 
er. 

Circuit court—second Monday in June and November. 

OXF Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 





LARD FOR OLL. 
Le WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 


Lar 1. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 





LARD OIL. 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always he 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 

33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O 


FITS! FITS!! Fl 

DR. HART’S VEGETABLE EXTRACT. 
Ts astonishing success which has attended the use of 
this invaluable medicine for epileptic fits, (or falling 
sickness,) spasms, cramps, convulsions, &c., renders it the 
most valuable medicine ever discovered. In fact, as a reme- 


dy for the above diseases, it stands unrivalled and alone. 
There is no other reliable remedy. 


TEETHING, WORMS, 

or costiveness, will produce this disorder. In all such cases, 
the Vegetable Extract is the only medicine which can be 
relied on with any degree of safety. Mothers who have small 
children sivuld remember this. 


MANY A CHILD, 

the past year, who has suffered with this complaint, and has 

been given over by physicians to die, has been restored by 

the use of but one bottle of Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract. 
From the Cincinnati Commercial. 


REMARKABLE CURE, 

The following certificate was given to Messrs. Thomas & 
Miles, Dr. Hart’s agents for the sale of his Vegetable Ex- 
tract, for the cure of epileptic fits or falling sickness. We 
are induced to give it a place in our editorial columns, from 
the fact that it is the only known medicine that will cure 
epilepsy, at the same time believing it to be one of the great- 
est discoveries in medical science. Physicians and men of 
science of all ages have been trying to discover a remedy for 
this disease, but all has been in vain until the present dis 
covery of Dr. Hart; and we would now say to those afflicted 
with fits, despair no longer, for there is hope. 


CINCINNATI, August 26, 1848. 

GENTLEMEN: It is almost impossible for language to ex- 
press with what heartfelt satisfaction I address these few 
lines to you, for the purpose of informing you of the benefi 
cial results that have been effected by the use of Dr. Hart’s 
Vegetable Extract. 

My 80n, aged twelve years, has been severely afflicted with 
epileptic fits, and with such severity that the opinion was. 
he could not be cured. ; 

In one of his paroxysms, he fell and broke his arm. I call- 
ed in Dr. Mulford, a very eminent physician, who re-set it. 
He informed me that my son’s nervous system was very 
much deranged, and that it would be impossible to cure him 
of epilepsy, as epileptic fits were almost incurable, and em- 
ploying physicians in his case would be only throwing money 
away. 

I called upon Dr. Pultee; he informed me that the disease 
had assumed a chronic form, and it would take a long time 
to.cure him, if he could be cured at all. 

He became worse and worse, and I began to think there 
was no cure for him, until I saw the advertisement of Dr 
Hart’s Vegetable Extract in one f our city papers, with cer- 
tificates from persons who had been afilicted for ten, fifteen, 
twenty, thirty, and even furty years and restored to health 
by the use of the Extract. 

I called at your store, and, after conversing with Mr. 
Thomas, I came to the conclusion to purchase a three dollar 
package. It did littleorno good Ith ught I would try an- 
other, from the use of which I perceived some little benefit. 

I then came to the conslusion to purchase a ten dollar box. 
I found that it was of so much service to him I was induced 
to purchase the second. And [ am truly thankful that I did 
80, as by the use of the ten packages he has been restored to 
perfect health. 

Should any person feel desirous of seeing him, and ascer 
taining farther particulars, 1 should be pleased to gratify 
them by their calling on me at my residence, southwest cor 
ner of Fourth and Park streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ISAAC N. PERKINS, 
Messrs. Toomas & Mixes, 169 Main street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, agents for Dr. Hart’s Vegetable Extract, 

for the cure of epi eptic fits. 


A VOICE FROM KENTUCKY. 
The following letter was cent tv Dr. Hart, from a father 
whose daughter, aged seven years, had from two to sixteen 
epileptic fits per day. The original letter can be seen by 
calling on Thomas & Miles, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Extract from Mr. Bettis’s Letter. 

Bracken County, Ky., November 2, 1848. 
Dear Sir: M areeer was seven years of age on the 
26th of last October. In August last she was suddenly at 
tacked with spasms and convulsions, and from the first part 
of August until she commenced taking the Vegetable Ex- 
tract, four weeks, she never missed having from two to 


SIXTEEN EPILEPTIC FITS 

per day. I employed three eminent physicians without her 
deriving any benefit whatever. Hearing of the cures per- 
formed by the use of the Vegetable Extract, I called upon 
Messrs. Seaton & Sharp, your agents for Maysville, and 


purchased 

ONE PACKAGE, 
described to them the situation of my child, who for seven 
weeks of time had lost her power of speech, but her reason 
was still good. I can say, sir, with indescribable joy, that 


one e 
es CURED MY CHILD. 


She has not had a fit since the second day she commenced 
taking the medicine. Several of my neighbors, who were 
witness to the almost miraculous efficacy of your medicine, 
are willing to testify to the above. 
[ remain yours, respectfully, 
, ARCHIBALD BETTIS. 
To Dr. S. Hart, New York. 
Extract of a Letter received from Messrs. Seaton § Sharp. 
Maysvit_e, November 22, 1848. 
GentTLemeEN: Your favor of the 18th is receiv: d, enclos- 
ing a letter from Mr. Bettis to Dr. Hart. The statement in 
regard to the purchase, &c., is substantially correct, and we 
have no doubt but that the effect of the medicine on his 
child was as described by him. 


Yours, respectfully: 
SEATON & SHARP. 
Messrs. Tuomas & Migs, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A PHYSICIAN’S TESTIMONY. 
In reference to the almost miraculous efficacy of this val- 
unable medicine, we would refer the afflicted to the following 
testimony of Dr. J. Dart, one among the many eminent Phy 


sicians of Cincinnati: 
Cincinnati, November 24, 1848. 


GENTLEMEN: In justice to Dr. Hart, I feel it my duty 
to send 3 ou the following, with pera ission to make use of it 
as you may deem advisable. a 
y child was severely afflicted with epileptic fits for near- 
ly eight months. At times, he would have from twelve te 
fifteen fits in twenty-four hours. 
Almost every kind of medicines generally used by physi 
cians, for this most distressing complaint, was tried without 
any beneficial results. : 
n May last, Lcame to the conclusion to try Dr. Hart’s 
Vegetable Extract. I called at your store, and purchased 
one package. I have the pleasure to inform you that the 


ONE PACKAGE CURED HIM, 
after all other medicines had failed. ’ 

My principal object in sending this communication is that 
those who are themselves or who have children thus afflicted 
mas be induced to give it a trial, as I feel assured it wil 
eure many cases of epilepsy, if taken and persevered in ac- 
cording to directions. i 

Should any person feel desirous of ascertaining farther 
particulars in reference to my child’s case, I should be pleas 
ed to have them call upon or address me, post paid, at my 
residence. I remain yours, truly, 

J. DART, M. D., 
Third street, between Stone and Wood, N.S. 
To Messrs. Tuomas & MIs, 169 Main street, Cin 
cinnati, agents for the sale of Dr.S. Hart’s Vegeta- 
ble Extract, for the cure of epilepsy. 
f¢y~Prepared by S. HART, M. D., New York. 


Price: One package - - —: - - $3.00 
Four packages - - - - - + 10.00 
Eight packages - . - - - - 20.00 
OF It is carefully packed up in boxes for transportation, 
and sent to any part of the United States, Mexico, and West 


ndies. 
‘ THOMAS & MILES, 


No. 169 Main street, Cincinnati, Chio, General Agents for the 
United States, to whom all communications must be ad- 
dressed, post paid. 

A. B. & D. Sands, 100 Fulton street, New York. 
_ Abel Tompkins, 38 Cornhill, Boston. 
Seth S. Hance, 108 Baltimore street, Baltimore. 
L. Wilcox, jun., Diamond and Market streets, Pittsburg. 
Gad Chapin, Eighth and Market streets; Louisville. 
E. & H. Gaylord, Cleveland. Fay & Killbourne, Columbus: 
Henry Bilaks! & Co., St. Lonis. 
S. Wright & Co., New Orleans. 
David Bugbee, Bangor. J. H. Reed & Co., Chicago. 
David Craighead, (ndianapolis. E. L. Hollidge, Buffalo. 
Charles Stott, Washington, D.C, 
H. D. Wade & Co., Rochester. 
And for sale by most of the principal Druggists and Mer- 
chants throughout the United Btates, Canada, and the West 


Jan. 20. 
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Indies. Nov. 16—eowly 


JOHN F, DAIR. WILLIAM STOMs, 
SEED STORE 


AND 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 33 and 35 Lower Market street, Cincinnati, 9 
For the sale of Grass, Garden, Field, and Osage Orange 
Z JOHN F. DAIR & Co, *" 


Proprietors, 


Seeds, Agricultnral Implements, Grape Koots, Cuttj 


C. 
June 14—12t¢ 


GREAT IMPROVEMENT EN PLANING, TONGUP. 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 
Joseph P. Woodbury’s Patent Planing Machine. 


HE subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta. 
tionary cutter, pl ining, tongueing and grooving machir 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the came’ 
‘This machive will plane six thousand feet of boards to re 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finish ed 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means a 
known, not excepting the hand plane, and is peculiarly ada nf 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding ae 
will do the work faster and better than any machine oa 
fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it plar va 
the board with an unbroken shaving the whole width »; a 
length of the material, and does not take more than te, 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equal amoun: of 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common use 
The construction and organization of this machine jg differ. 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for furth 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the i 
scriber, (post paid,) Boston, Mass. Has 
One of the above planing machines may be seen in o er 
tion by calling on the patentee. aaa 
JOSEPH P. WOODBURY 
Border street, East Bost ’ 


THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAR 
LISHMENT, ae 
RS. BAELS AND MASON, in returning their oxa+.¢ 
ack: owledgments to the friends of the institu tt 
to adiscerning public in general, for the liberal settee 
hitherto received, announce at the sam2 time that they } i 
made essential improvements in the interior as well as re 
rior of the establishment, during last fall and winter, hich 
will greatly enhance the comforts and amusements of invs . 
lids who intend to visit this place during the ensuing “ 
mer. 
All of the prevailing diseases are treated here 
will endeavor to keep up the reputation the por te 4 
has won through the West, by strict atteution to patients 
~~ a themselves under their care. 
8 the number of places is still limited, applicatho 
be made beforehand, postpaid. In pe eg eae an 
treatment, patients have to provice themselves with two 
woollen blankets, two cotton sheets, three comfortables or a 





May 3.—ly 


on, Masa, 





sum- 














light feather bed and six towels. Terms, six dollara per 
week, exclusive of washing. March 15.—4m_ 
AGENCY FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D. C, 
ENAS C. ROBBINS, Mechanical Engineer and Solicitor 
for Patents, will prepare the necessary Drawings and 
Papers for Applicants for Patents, and transact all other 
business in the line of his profession at the Patent Office 
He can be consulted on all questions relating to-the Pat, nt 
Laws and decisions in the United States or Europe. Hey i 
procure rehearings on rejected applications for Patents. dis. 
cover aud poin’ out the novel featnres—if there be any— 
prepare new papers and obtain Patents in all cases where 
there is any noveltyinvolved. Persons at a distance, ciesj. 
rous of having examinations made at the Patent Office, prior 
to making application for a Patent, may forward (post paid 
enclusing a fee of five dollars) a clear statement of their; ase, 
when immediate attention will be given to it, and all the in. 
formation that could be obtained by a visit of the ap} licang 
in person, relating to the novelty of their invention, and th @ 
requisite steps to be taken to obtain a Patent therefor— 
should it prove to be new—will be promptly forwarded to 
them by mail. 
All letters on business must be post paid, and enc! 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 
O¢F~ Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office, 
He has the honor of referring, by permission, to— 
Hon. H.L. Ellsworth, late Commissioner of Patents: 
Hon. Julins Rockwell, Massachusetts, , 
Hon. Willis Hall, New York; 
Hon. Robert Smith, Illinois ; 
Hon. J. A. Rockwell, Connecticut : 
And to the following testimonial from the Hon. Commissi ns 
er of Patents: ine 


One a 


Wasuineton, November 28, 1848 
To all whom it may concern: / 

During the time I have filled the office of Commissioner of 
Patents, and for some time previous, Zenas C. Rubbins Esq 
has followed the business of Patent Solicitor in this city and 
has been in the daily prosecution of business in the line of 
his profession at the Patent Office. 

I am well acquainted with Mr. Robbins personally, and be- 
lieve him to be a man of integrity and ability, to whom per- 
sons at a distance may safely intrust their business. T am 
pleased to have the opportunity to say that he is faithful to 
the interests of his clients, and has been, thus far, very gue- 
cessful in the practice of his profession. Mais 

Jan. 11. EDMUND BURKE, 

LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 
}  pewircd & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the Statea 
of Maine, Heer ag eeercemengg Michigan, New Hampshire, 


ees, Illinois, Tenneesee, New York. and Arkansas. 
an. 6. 
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BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY, 
T= subscribers having removed fren No. 402 and 406, 
(where they have been located for about twenty years 
ast,) to their new manufactory. No. 400. Washington street, 
oston, will continue to manufacture Piano Fortes of every 
description. They have the exclusive right for manufactur- 
ing Coleman’s patent Holian Attachment in Massachusetts 
with the right to ved in all parts of the country. , 
Every instrament purchased as above is warranted to give 
entire satisfaction, or the purchase money will be refunded, 
Any orders by mail executed at as low prices as if the pur- 
chaser were present, and warranted as above 
T. GILBERT & CO. 
Firm—T. Gilbert and Wm. H. Jameson. Aug. 24.—10m 





DRS, MUSSEY, 
yee Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of 7th 
street, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Uhio. 
R. D. MUSSEY, M. D. 
W. H. MUSSEY, M. D. 
OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 
THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA. 
Oo Dr. Townsend is now abort seventy years of age, and 
has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sarsaparilia.” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept out of market, and the sales circum- 
scribed to those only who had proved its worth snd known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, as 
those persons who had been healed of sore diseases, and 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. ‘This 
Grand and Unequalled Preparation 


is manufactured on the largest scale, and is called for through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 

Unlike young S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, and 
never changes, but fur the better; because it is prepared on 
scientific principles, by a scientific man. The highest know- 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoverics of the Art, 
have all been bronght into requisition in the manufacture of 
the Old Doctor’s Sarsapariia. The Sarsaparilla roct, it is 
well known to medica’ men, contains many medicinal proj- 
erties, and some properties which are jnert or useless; and 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, produce fer- 
mentation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sarsapari!la are so volatile, that they en- 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to those ex- 
perienced in its manufacture. Moreover, thase volatile prin- 
ciples, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation, under h: at, 
are the very essential medical properties of the root, which 
give toit allits value. The 

Genuine Old Dr, Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 
is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsaparil- 

la root are first removed, everything capable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected; then eve- 
ry particle of medical virtue is secured in a pure and concen 
trated form ; and thus it is rendered incapable of losing any 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in this way, 
it is made the most powerful agent in the 
Cure of Innumerable Diseases, 

Hence the reason why we hear commendations con every 
side, in its favor, by men, women, and children. We find it 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dyspepsiu, and 
Liver Complaint, and in Rheumatism, Scrojuia, and Piles, 
Costiveness, all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Biotch:s, 
and all affections arising from 

Impurity of the Blood, 

It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from nnequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation of 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chille and hot flashes 
over the body. It has not had its equal in coughs and colds, 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiration, Te- 
laxing stricture of the Inngs, throat, and every other part 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in all kinds and stages of 

Female Complaints. 

It works wonders in cases of fluor albus or whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painful menses, ir- 
reguiarity of the menstrual periods, and the like; and i3 
effectua) in curing al) forms of the kidney disease. 

By removing vbstructions, and regulating the general sys- 
tem, it gives tone and strength to the whcle body, and cures 
all forms of 

Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thus prevents cr relieves a great varicty of other disea- 
ses, as spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swooning, 
epileptic fits, convulsions, &c. 
Is not this, then, 
The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 

But can any of these things be said of S. P. Townsend's 

inferior article? This young man’s liquid is not to be 
Compared with the Old Dr.’s, 


because of one Grand Fact, that the one is Incapable of De- 
terioration and 
Never Spoils, 

while the other does; it sours, ferments, and blows the bot- 
tles containing it into fragments; the sour, acid liquid ex- 
ploding, and damaging other goods! Must not this horrible 
compound be poisonous to the system? What! put acid 
into a system already diseased with acid! What causes dys- 
pepsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when food sours 
in our stomachs, what mischief it produces!—fiatulence, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, liver complaint, diarrhees, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood? What is serot- 
ula but an acid bumor in tle body? What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, seald head salt 
rheum, erysipelas, white swellings, fever-sores, and all ulcer- 
ations, internal and external? It is nothing under heaven 
but an acid substance, which sours, and thus spoils all the 
fluids of the body, more or less. What causes rheumatism, 
buta sour acid fiuid, which insinuates itself between the 
joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender and 
delicate tissues upon which it acts? So of nervous discases, 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulations, and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. 

Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to use, this 

Souring, Fermenting, Acid “ Compound” of §S, P. 

Townsend ! 
and yet he would fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsaparitla, is an /mitation 
of his inferior preparation !! 

Heaven forbid that we should deal in an article which 
would bear the most distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend's 
article! and which should bring down upon the Old Dr such 
a mountain load of complaints and criminations from Agents 
who have svld, and purchasers who have used S. P. Tewn- 
send’s Fermenting Compound. 

We wish it understood, because it is the absolute truth, 
that S. P. Townsend’s article and Old Dr. Jacob Townsend's 
Sarsaparilla are heaven wide apart, and infinitely dissimilat; 
that they are unlike in every particular, having not one 6)!" 
gle thing in common. hs 

As S. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never was, i8 0° 
chemist, no pharmaceutiet—knows no more of medicine oT 
disease than any other common, unscientific, unprofessional 
man, what guarantee can the public have that they are ™ 
ceiving a genui jentifi dicine, containing all the v!™ 
tues of the articles used in preparing it, and which are ap 
pable of changes which might render them the agen/s ° 
disease, instead of health? ; 

It is to arrest frauds upon the unfortunate, to pour balm 
into wounded humanity, to kindle hope in the despairing 
bosom, to restore health and bloom and vigor into the eri) 
ed and broken, and to banish infirmity—that OLD © 
JACOB TOWNSEND has scught and found the opportu 
nity and means to bring his 

Grand, Universal, Concentrated Remedy, an 
within the reach, and to the knowledge of all who need ™ 
that they may learn and know, by joyful experience, its 

Transcendent Power to Heal! 


OF For salein Washington OY YD. & W. H. Gilman 
M. Delany 
Ridgely & 








